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‘ , ye cannot guess at all what may be the terms 
of the answer which the German delegates 
must give before noon on Monday to the 
Allied ultimatum. It is hard to see how, in any event, 
they can accept the impossible “ Paris decisions,” 
but they may conceivably discover a formula which 
will enable negotiations to continue. If they can make 
no substantial improvement upon the inadequate and 
palpably disingenuous scheme put forward by Dr. 
Simons on Tuesday, then indeed we do not see that 
the Allies will have any alternative but to put in force 
the “sanctions” which have been determined upon. 
Great Britain can, perhaps, afford to waive her claims 
for “ reparation "’"—certainly a part of them ought to 
be waived—but as regards the rights of France and 
Belgium to be reimbursed for the actual damage done 
by the German armies there is no serious division of 
opinion in this country. To that extent “ Germany 
must pay,” and her latest proposals do not provide for 
that payment. The tendency of the Germans to blunder 
in dealing with other nations is notorious; it probably 
lost them the war; but it remains incredible. Ger- 
many’s greatest enemy could not have drafted a more 
damaging statement of her position than that which 
was given by Dr. Simons on Tuesday. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s reply was in essence inevitable; though it 
might, no doubt, have been couched in less truculent 
terms. The German Government is of course fully 
aware of the profound differences which exist between 
the points of view of the English and the French Govern- 
ments on this issue. Yet they adopt a policy which 
mobilises almost the whole strength of British public 
opinion behind the French demands ! 
* * * 
The fact remains that the enforcement of the “‘ sanc- 
tions” must be disastrous. Manifestly they are designed 








to strangle the economic life of Germany. We are 
to make such levies on the value of German exports 
as will make German exports impossible—though how 
exactly we are to deal with German goods exported 
through neutral countries, such as Sweden, is not at 
all clear. We are to occupy their “coal ports” on 
the Ruhr and the Rhine, presumably with the object 
of stopping their trade with Holland. We are further 
to dislocate their industry by creating a customs barrier 
on the Rhine. All these measures will, no doubt, 
injure Germany very seriously, but they will injure us 
as well, only a little less seriously. Russia, commer- 
cially, is hors de combat ; if we are to make all Teutonic 
Central Europe hors de combat as well, the increase of 
trade depression and unemployment in Great Britain 
is inevitable. The working classes will pay first, but 
in the long run all classes will have to pay. Our states- 
men—Lloyd George, Simons, Briand—are demented. 
For the moment it is the German politicians who seem 
most to blame for the deadlock, but that is only tem- 
porary. Ultimately all these statesmen are in the hands 
of their publics, and there is little hope either of sanity 
or of economic prosperity for anyone until the public 
understand that the value of the re-establishment of 
normal trade conditions is far greater than that of any 
“indemnity "—whether it has to be paid or to be 


extorted. 
7 » on 


The debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
on the resignation of General Crozier, ended as such 
debates have always ended during the past four years. 
The indictment brought by the Opposition was morally 
and intellectually unanswerable; its only weakness 
was that it failed to take account of its knowledge 
that morality and intellect are not factors which carry 
any appreciable weight with the great compact Coalition 
majority. The true measure of the present House of 
Commons may be gauged by the fact that a man like 
Sir Hamar Greenwood—who in any previous House 
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would only have been tolerated on condition of silence 
—can do almost what he likes with it. On Tuesday 
he triumphed—by 258 votes to 60, Nevertheless, 
the Trim incident marks an epoch in the history of 
“reprisals.” It has been passed without disaster, 
but it will not be forgotten. All over the world it is 
now known, on Sir Hamar Greenwood’s own authority, 
that looting by the forces of the Crown in Ireland is 
as far as possible, Scondoned. That is not a partisan, 
but a quite inevitable, conclusion. Nothing, we are 
told, had been definitely proved against the 26 dis- 
missed cadets. As far as active participation in the 
looting is concerned, that is true. But what has been 
proved, is that these 26 men, in the words of the Chief 
Secretary, ‘refused to give evidence”’ as to what had taken 
place, when called upon to do so by their Commanding 
Officer. Is there any “ disciplined ” force in the world 
where such a refusal would be regarded as insufficient 
ground for dismissal ? What is the difference between 
condoning looting and condoning such a refusal ? 
On Tuesday Sir Hamar Greenwood got his victory, 
but his whole position is fatally compromised. And 
the next time that he has to defend the excesses of 
his “ Auxiliaries” he will doubtless realise what has 
happened. 
* * * 

The unfortunate Council of the League of Nations 
has received a sharp rap over the knuckles from 
America in connection with the mandate question. 
The United States Government began some time ago 
to show active signs of displeasure over our mandate 
for Mesopotamia and that of Japan for the Pacific 
island of Yap, and its-case has now been set out in an 
official Note. Put in plain language the case is, first, 
that America is entitled to be consulted about any 
mandate before it can be valid, and, secondly, that 
she never gave her consent to the Japanese having a 
mandate for Yap. She, therefore, politely but firmly 
requests the Council of the League to reopen this 
question. The Council’s reply, couched in very con- 
ciliatory terms, invites the United States to come into 
the discussions on the Asiatic and African mandates, 
which will be postponed for several months. As for 
Yap, it is pointed out that America’s complaint lies 
not against the League, but against the principal 
Allied Powers. Technically America has undoubtedly 
the right to interfere before the mandates are passed, 
and in the two particular cases in dispute she certainly 
means to exercise it ; for one involves an Anglo-French 
oil monopoly, and the other the Japanese control of an 
important cable. It is perhaps just as well that the 
guileful gentlemen, who, as the principal Allied Powers 
{alias Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay, with 
occasional assistance from Rome and Tokio), busy 
themselves in arranging the world, should be under 
the watchful eye of the American policeman, even 
though the policeman is not always entirely dis- 
interested. But it is a complicated and irritating 
way of conducting international politics. We shall be 
glad when the Americans come down from their high 


horse and take their place in the League of Nations. 
« * * 


The result of the Woolwich Election is a serious 
blow to the Labour Party. Too much political sig- 
nificance, however, should not be attached to it, since 


the whole campaign against the Labour candidate 
centred mainly round his personality and his “ war 
record.” There is no doubt that if Mr. Crooks had 
been standing again he would have romped home. 
The time has not yet come when people who claimed 
or were accorded the title of “ pacifist’ during the 
war, can face the electors in any constituency without 
being heavily handicapped; and the party organisers 
would probably be wise to arrange that such candidates 
should either fight “safe” seats or else break new 
ground. Nevertheless, it is in any case surprising 
that a huge industrial constituency like Woolwich 
should return a Coalitionist at the present juncture. 
The incident seems to show not so much the strength 
of the Coalition as the failure of any party, Govern- 
ment or Opposition, to exercise any really strong 
influence on the minds of the electors. Undoubtedly 
all “ parties” as such, are at present at a discount 
in the constituencies. Votes are given for negative« 
rather than positive reasons, and the women’s vote 
seems to be quite incalculable. The success of several 
recent “freak” candidates emphasises the peculiarities 
of the position. The present Party divisions do not 
appear to correspond with any accuracy to the real 
divisions of opinion amongst the electorate; and 
as a consequence by-elections tend to be lost and won 
on issues which are largely irrelevant and on points 
of personality which have very little relation to capacity 
for Parliamentary work. In a word, the position seems 
to be that anyone who could grip the public imagination 
and who had a good cry and plenty of money, could 
disregard all the old party divisions and sweep the 
country. 
. * * * 

Confusion in the mining industry grows worse con- 
founded every day. Already advances in home coal 
prices have been announced in some districts and 
threatened in others, and the disorganisation in the 
export market ‘seems to be becoming worse instead 
of better. The Government, however, has not yet 
finally committed itself to the removal of financial 
control on March 31st, and it seems very possible that 
this threat will not actually be put into execution in 
face of the universal chaos which it is bound to create. 
There is as yet, no approach to an agreement between 
the representatives of the coalowners and the miners ; 
for, although a provisional understanding has been 
reached on certain formule for relating a standard 
wage to a standard profit, and dividing the surplus in 
the form of additions to wages and profits, these 
formulz do not in fact afford very material help in 
solving the difficulty. As long as the miners stand 
firm in their demand for a national wage, and the 
owners equally firm in their demand for separate settle- 
ments district by district, there can clearly be no 
accommodation. If there are to be district settlements 
and no pooling arrangements are to be entered into 
by the owners, it is manifest that in many areas, in 
default of direct subsidies from the State, either there 
must be almost inconceivably large cuts in wages or 
the pits must close down. If the Government’s threat 
to remove control at the end of March is not carried 
out, a breathing-space will be afforded ; but that is the 
most hopeful statement which it is possible to make 
about the present situation in the industry. 
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The demands from employers for reductions in wages 
are still pouring in upon the Trade Unions from all 
sides. In the organised industries, these demands 
have mostly only reached at present the earlier stages 
of negotiation, but single employers in the less organised 
occupations are already in many cases endeavouring 
to put actual wage reductions into force, sometimes 
with the effect of provoking strikes. The position 
is made the more difficult by the very great uncer- 
tainty which exists concerning the future course of 
prices. There is a very general impression that, 
although perhaps the recent downward tendency may 
be maintained for a month or two longer, there will 
presently be a rally in prices. The Unions, therefore, 
apart from their anxiety to hold the wage rates gained 
during the emergency period even in face of a real 
fall in the cost of living, are unwilling to consent to 
reductions now for the additional reason that the 
fall in prices may prove to be largely due to artificial 
causes, such as the selling off of surplus stocks which 
has been largely forced upon employers by the restric- 
tion of credit, and to a less extent by public abstention 
from making purchases in the hope of a fall. It seems 
useless, as we have pointed out before, to look to reduced 
wages as a remedy for the present unemployment, 
and in our view, therefore, the Trade Unions are right 
in resisting as far as they can drastic cuts in wages at 
this moment. It is plain, however, that the Trade 
Unions are necessarily fighting a rearguard action, 
and that they are very much at a disadvantage in 
appealing to the industrial weapon. The action of 
the building Trade Unions this week in agreeing to a 
sliding scale, under which wages fall 1d. per hour for 
every 13 points fall in the cost of living, and rise 1d. 
for every 10 points rise, may very possibly be imitated 
by workers in other industries. 

* * Bo 


Dr. Macnamara gave some surprising answers in the 
House of Commons this week on the question of dilution 
in the building industry. Having stated the Govern- 
ment’s opinion that the men introduced as dilutees 
under its scheme need have no fear of unemployment 
in the future, he went on to volunteer the information, 
in response to a further question, that there were only 
two trades, bricklaying and plastering, in which the 
demand for labour was greater than the supply. In 
response to a supplementary question from Mr. Will 
Thorne, who enquired whether he had taken steps to 
ascertain how many men in the building trades were 
out of employment, he replied that he had not! Yet, 
in spite of these admissions, the Government is appar- 
ently still proposing to introduce fifty thousand fresh 
workers into all branches of the industry, although 
in the majority of the building trades there is already 
more labour available than there are jobs to be done. 
As we have said before, we do not believe that there 
would be any serious objection on the part of the 
Unions to a modified measure of dilution, brought 
about by the ‘‘up-grading”’ of labourers in those trades 
in which there is an actual shortage of skilled workers ; 
but it seems clear from Dr. Macnamara’s answers that 
the Government is still handling the whole question 
in such a way as to prevent any rational scheme on 
this basis from having a chance of being considered. 
The Building Trades Operatives’ Federation has been 
meeting this week to consider its further attitude, and 
It is possible that a suggestion on these lines will be 
brought forward by them in the hope of finding a way 


a the deadlock, of which they at least are heartily 
ired. 


* * o 


Strong point is given to an article which we publish 
this week in another column by the report of the Sub- 
Committee appointed under the Profiteering Act to 
Investigate wool profits. In an addendum to the 


Report, the Chairman, the Labour members, and the 
Government representatives draw attention to the 
“refusal of the British Wool Federation to supply 
even in an aggregated form the information showing 
the firms’ total net profits and their turnover in lbs. 
weight of tops for the periods investigated.” This 
refusal, they point out, has seriously prejudiced the 
proper conduct of the enquiry and prevented the neces- 
sary information from being made available to the 
public. In view of the fact that the Central Profiteering 
Committee was established under the Profiteering Act 
specifically for the purpose of eliciting such particulars 
and enabling the public to inform itself concerning 
the true position, this incident serves to emphasise 
very clearly the necessity for more effective provision 
for publicity in industry. At present, even under 
the brofiteering Act, it is apparently possible for any 
firm or combine which is reluctant to disclose the facts 
concerning its financial operations to refuse to do so 
with impunity. In the present case the signatories 
state that they cannot accept the suggestion made by 
the British Wool Federation that the profits in question 
have been “ in reality very modest indeed,” and point 
out the fact that one firm, concerning which particulars 
are available, earned eighty-eight per cent. on its 
capital in 1919, after making provision for the payment 
of Excess Profit Duty. 
* ok + 

An Irish correspondent writes: On Red Sunday the 
murders of British officers in their beds were followed 
by the Croke Park shootings; now the Republicans in 
their turn have avenged the execution of six of their 
number by a battue of unarmed soldiers in the streets 
of Cork. Hitherto the 1.R.A. has claimed that it did 
not indulge in blind killings, and insisted that if it slew, 
it slew in accordance with the conventions of war. 
This claim will not bear strict examination, but it is a 
fact worth remembering that one of the principal 
witnesses against the men arrested after Red Seales 
was a private soldier who had been captured by them 
and was released after the tragedies, though the assassins 
must have known that he carried their lives in his 
hands. Incidents of this kind are not likely to recur. 
There is no other deduction to be drawn from the Cork 
slaughter than that the Sinn Fein extremists have been 
converted to the doctrine of reprisals as preached and 
practised by the Black and Tans. It was only a question 
of time till this happened, and the belief is general in 
Ireland that some at least in high quarters are not sorry 
that it has happened. 

* * x 


The only chance of obtaining popular support in 
England for the policy of “no quarter” in martial 
law areas was to have the same rule adopted by the 
I.R.A. After all, soldiers are comparatively cheap, 
and if they know that they are fighting opponents from 
whom no mercy is to be expected, they may be stimu- 
lated to end the business without jibbing at drastic 
methods. What the 1.R.A. hopes to gain is not easy 
to see. There would have been some logic in their 
position had the Republican commanders formally 
declared that soldiers in arms captured by them would 
be treated as I.R.A. prisoners are treated in martial 
law areas. To shoot down unarmed soldiers out on 
pass is not merely brutal but futile. The military 
authorities will see to it that such a chance is not pro- 
vided again. That the chance was provided is nothing 
short of amazing. With the air humming with rumours 
of Sinn Fein’s determination to exact a bloody retribu- 
tion, it is inexplicable that the simple precaution was 
not taken of confining troops to barracks. Militarists 
assert that the murders are a proof that the 1.R.A. 
is “on the run,” and is hitting out madly in sheer 
despair. There may be something in the argument, 
but how many more lives are to be sacrificed on both 
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sides before the end? This consideration does not 
trouble the militarists, but it does trouble the majority 
of Irishmen, and it ought to trouble as acutely the voters 


of Great Britain. 
ae * 3 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—After this week’s 
debates the complicity of Downing Street in the con- 
donation policy of Dublin Castle becomes established 

as a matter of history—it is no longer capable of even an affec- 
tation of doubt. Yet, till lately, no such twin confederacy 
existed. For, whereas in Ireland the official hushing-up 
of any quasi-official scandal could generally be counted on before- 
hand, in this country the truth, if it were to be effectively sup- 
pressed, had to be withheld from all but one or two of the inner 
Cabinet. This, I believe, was the plan adopted to cover up the 
Trim affair, the worst incidents of which were communicated 
in the first instance only to the Chief Secretary, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Bonar Law. Hence the trouble among the uninformed 
majority who, for once, have been able to take a righteously 
indignant line over a blunder in which the minority had the 
misfortune to be found out. 
* * o* 

Nevertheless, it is the Cabinet, as a whole, who are to blame, 
since it was they who began these evil courses by yielding to 
Dublin Castle’s insistence on the suppression of the Strickland 
Report, and for a reason, I believe, not yet generally understood. 
My own information is that General Strickland went further 
than is generally supposed, not only saddling the Black-and- 
Tans with direct culpability for the Cork burnings, but tracing 
the responsibility to a higher source and arraigning the adminis- 
trative system in Ireland as the primary cause of the pre- 
vailing indiscipline. Subsequent events have fully justified 
the warning, yet, if this vital passage could have been excised, 
the Report would probably have been published. 

* * * 

Who is to take Sir Hamar Greenwood’s place? To some 
extent, he has guaranteed himself security of tenure by rendering 
his post unfit for anybody else’s acceptance. If there were the 
slightest prospect of the setting up of a Southern Parliament 
his dismissal before the appointed day might be effected under 
pressure from the Southern Unionists. But there is no such 
prospect, and, so far as the Northern Parliament is concerned, 
the promised presence of the Chief Secretary at the operir¢ 
ceremonial seems unlikely to be resented, and that, I under- 
stand, is the occasion on which Sir Hamar Greenwood himself 
would prefer to make his exit. After all, he is a mere underling. 
When he was first appointed, it was with some vague notion 
in the Prime Minister’s mind that his intellectual insensitiveness, 
perfectly expressed in a peculiarly harsh and megaphonic style 
of elocution, would be a useful instrument in the browbeating 
of the Castle obstructionists—which was the policy then in view. 
As the Chief Secretary has never hesitated to use his gifts on 
one side or the other, I can imagine him, for the sake of his 
office, even submitting to a suspension of their use—in other 
words, to a self-application of the muzzle on which some of 
his colleagues are now insisting. 

* * * 


With events steadily shaping themselves towards a break-up of 
the Government, and consequently of the Coalition, it is not 
improbable that the date of the next General Election may, 
before long, be taken out of Mr. Lloyd George’s hands and fixed 
by circumstances. I hear again, however, on good authority, 
that the present intention is to dissolve in the coming autumn, 
presumably on the pretext that, an election having been con- 
sidered a necessary preliminary to the adjustment of the peace 
terms, it is only logical that another should follow the accom- 
plishment of that great task. I am assuming, of course, as I 
believe the Prime Minister does (perhaps too optimistically), 
that by the time indicated the last treaty will have been signed. 

* * * 


I see it is calculated that if the Opposition (Labour or Liberal) 
had been in a position to put eleven more men into last Friday’s 
narrow division the Government would have been beaten. Such 
sums are much too simple. If the Opposition had been stronger 


the Coalition revolters would have been proportionately weaker, 
and the Government’s majority of ten would have remained 
at about that level, and possibly even have risen a little higher. 
Skilful, however, as such tactics may be—their purpose is to 
“learn ” Ministers, not to slay them—they are necessarily risky, 
and I quite agree that the Opposition should always be on the 
spot, if only to heighten the risk. 


FACING REALITIES 


HEN Mr. Lloyd George told the Germans on 

Tuesday that they were not facing the 

“realities of the situation,”’ he was uttering 

an obvious truth. Dr. Simons might certainly have 
retorted with equal truth that the same reproach applied 
to the Allies. Most people outside Bedlam know in 
their hearts, whetever they may say with their mouths, 
that to present Germany with a bill for £11,300,000,000, 
plus the fantastic export duty of twelve per cent., is 
a piece of prodigious folly. But confronted with this 
unreality, the Germans can find nothing better to do 
than to counter with another unreality. We need not 
enter into a minute discussion of the German offer. 
It is enough to recall that it not only falls far below 
the Allies’ demand in amount, but that it has several 
other highly dubious features. The promise to pay 
is, for instance, made conditional upon the plebiscite 
for Upper Silesia going in Germany’s favour, and there 
is a rather childishly disingenuous attempt to justify 
the figure of £2,500,000,000 by juggling with the rates 
of discount laid down in Paris last January. Despite 
all this the offer is not, of course, more absurd intrin- 
sically than the Allies’ proposal—it is, indeed, from an 
economic point of view far less absurd. But the 
German error is of another kind. It is a failure to 
take account of the psychology of their opponents 
and to face political realities. And so another chapter 
is added to this long tragic farce, with the two parties 
fighting like angry dogs over an illusory bone. 
What are the “ realities of the situation,” as seen by 
all, we imagine, who are not blinded by passion on the 
one side or the other? There are the two bills—the 
long one drawn up by us, and the short one by the 
Germans. Both are supposed to have a moral basis, 
but neither party, we fear, is on very firm ground 
there. Our case for reparation—full reparation—is 
incontestable, and no one, while we stood by the Fourteen 
Points, ever contested it. The Armistice was concluded 
on the understanding that there should be a restoration 
of the invaded territories and, in addition, as laid down 
in a Note by the Allies and accepted by President 
Wilson, as a rider to his Fourteen Points, “ com- 
pensation made by Germany for all damage done to 
the civilian population of the Allies and their property 
by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea and from 
the air.”’ But when we decided at the Peace Conference 
to include in our bill for damages the large item of 
military pensions and separation allowances, we put 
ourselves morally out of court. Germany could claim 
that we had committed a breach of faith. By how 
much the bill has been swollen on this account, or any 
other, matters little now. For nobody takes the trouble 
to pretend that our £11,300,000,000 has any particular 
relation to the ideas of November, 1918. It is the 
total “ war-bill,”’ and it would have been far bigger 
still, save that it was necessary to make a show of 
tempering the wind to the shorn lamb. The views of 
some Englishmen and many more Frenchmen on the 
subject may be seen by a glance at the newspapers of 
London or Paris. One burning patriot, a French 
Senator, writing the other day in the Echo de Paris, 
explicitly stated that, in estimating the losses of France, 
he set a money price on every French soldier killed. 
He feels bound to apologise to the relatives of the dead 
for this, but he regards the situation as so critical 
that he feels it necessary to include producers lost to 
France as a part of the capital destroyed. We do not 
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remember to have seen anything quite so frankly put 
in this country, though we are constantly reminded 
that Germany ought to pay a great deal of our taxation. 
But really all these attempts to work “ justice’ into 
the details of our account are futile. We can be content 
with knowing that we have a moral case for genuine 
reparations. For the rest, we can make up our minds 
that we are not likely to get more than we are justly 
entitled to. Our problem is a matter of business : 
how much can we get ? 

Germany's problem is a similar one. She might, if 
she had chosen, have attacked our claims in detail, have 
resisted one item or another as being unjust. But she 
can hardly pretend that the offer put forward by 
Dr. Simons represents the utmost that justice requires 
her to pay. In point of fact, she asserts that what it 
represents is her utmost capacity to pay. We do not 
suppose that is true, and we do not believe that any 
instructed persons in Germany suppose it is. But that 
is a matter which it is a waste of time to argue. For 
what is important at this moment is not economic 
but political considerations. To put the disagreeable 
truth quite bluntly, the purely moral problem of what 
Germany ought to pay has receded into the background, 
the purely economic problem of how much she can 
pay has gone the same way, and we are left with the 
urgent practical problem of agreeing on a paper plan 
of payment. Does that sound an immoral proposition ? 
We do not think it is. It means simply this—that no 
intelligent persons honestly believe that £11,300,000,000, 
or anything approaching that sum, can be recovered 
from Germany. Nobody believes that the German 
exchequer will be paying out to us annual sums amount- 
ing to hundreds of millions, whether in gold or goods, 
forty years hence, or thirty cr even twenty years hence. 
But the statesmen who began their blunders in Paris 
immediately after the war have never succeeded in 
extricating themselves from the consequences of their 
refusal to face the facts and to tell their peoples the 
truth. They are now bound, in order to save their 
skins, to keep up the illusions which they fastened on 
the world, and to wait for the truth to reveal itself. 
In the course of a very few years the victorious nations 
will be tired of indemnities, for the simple reason that, 
after a certain point, these payments will do more 
harm to those who receive them than to those who pay 
them. It has not taken us long to discover the incon- 
veniences of the plethora of German ships with which 
the Treaty endowed us. And presently it will be the 
French and not a new generation of Huns, as wicked 
as the last, who will want to tear up this scrap of paper. 

Here, then, are the “realities of the situation ”’ 
which the Germans have failed to understand, and 
which they have got to understand, if we are to have a 
settlement of Europe. The Allied nations in general 
and the French in particular, with their stark obsession, 
are determined that Germany shall undertake to pay 
their bill. The German Government on its side, we 
are perfectly aware, has its political difficulties. Though 
Dr. Simons and his colleagues may know as well as the 
rest of us that it will not make any practical difference 
in ten years time whether they have undertaken to 

pay £1,500,000,000 or £11,300,000,000, or eleven million 
millions, the German public does not appreciate this. 
And the first duty of the German Government is no 
doubt to satisfy the German public. But, alas! to be 
heroes in Berlin will not avail them much in Paris or 
London, as the events of this week have shown. They 
have, in fact, by their bad tactics rallied and consoli- 





dated the forces against them; they have given cause 
for rejoicing to their bitterest enemies, and for some- 
thing like despair to their honest well-wishers. We 
do not know whether these tactics of answering a fool 
according to his folly—or not answering a fool according 
to his folly, for it comes to the same thing—have 
been dictated by an all-too-innocent hope of bluffing 
the Allies, or by an all-too-clever idea of bluffing the 
German people into an acceptance of the inevitable. 
The evidence points in the direction of innocence, and, 
if it is indeed so, we can only hope that the unfortunate 
result has turned that innocence into wisdom. For 
Dr. Simons’s second duty, which is not less imperative 
than the first, is to persuade the German public to 
realise the truth. If neither he nor any other Germans 
are equal to that task, then it will be achieved by 
force at the hands of the Allies. This second alter- 
native, however it may be applied, will be an unspeak- 
able disaster not only for Germany but for France 
and ourselves and the whole of Europe, and we cannot 
believe that any sane German will deliberately choose 
it. The Germans have nothing to gain by defiance, 
everything to gain by accommodation. Let them 
adopt a reasonable attitude, knowing that time and 
commonsense and economic laws are on their side. 
Then, while we all do lip-service to the Great Pretence, 
we can proceed with the genuine business. 

The genuine business is the obtaining of reparations, 
in the literal sense, from Germany. The most urgent 
thing is the reconstruction of the ravaged territories 
of France and Belgium, and that can be done, and will 
be done, we have little doubt, mainly by the employ- 
ment of German labour. Even the intransigeant 
M. Poincaré has expressed himself in favour of this, 
under suitable conditions. For the rest, there may be for 
a few years some payments in kind orotherwise. Beyond 
that we look for nothing, not because we have forgotten 
the enormity of the damage done by Germany, or our 
own or the French or any other nation’s sufferings, 
but because those sufferings cannot be paid for morally 
or economically by our living for a generation as rentiers 
at the German expense. That is the reality which 
has still to be faced in this country and in France. 
And the sooner it is faced the better for the peace of 
the world. 


PUBLICITY IN INDUSTRY 


HE abnormal trade depression of the last few months, 

I and the undoubted difficulties with which almost 
all industries are confronted at the present time, 

have given rise to widespread demands for reduced wages, 
and in some cases for a lengthening of the hours of labour. 
In the majority of instances these claims are based directly 
on the alleged inability of the industries concerned to pay 
the rates of wages at present existing in return for the 
amount of work at present performed. There is no doubt 
that much more will be heard of such demands in the near 
future, and it is therefore necessary to scrutinise with all 
possible care the claims which are being put forward by 
employers on the ground of their inability to pay. It is 
unfortunately true, however, that in the majority of cases 
only very scanty information is available for the purposes 
of such a scrutiny. It is, indeed, possible to refer to the 
actual balance sheets of public companies, to the amounts 
distributed in the form of dividends or bonus shares, or 
placed to the reserve account, and to the market prices of 
quoted securities; but it is not, in the great majority of 
instances, possible for the workers who are directly affected 
by the demands for reduced wages to obtain any adequate 
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insight into the actual present financial position or the 
prospects of the concerns on whose behalf these demands 
are put forward. 

A claim which has long been put forward by the Labour 
movement is that full publicity should be given to the 
operations of industry. The workers want to know the 
general tendency of prices and profits over the whole of 
the industry in which they are engaged; and they want 
to know what sums shareholders have taken out of the 
industry over a period of years; but, for the purpose of 
claims for advances or reductions in wages, what is most 
important for them to know is the position of particular 
concerns at the moment when the claims are made. They 
want to know the actual costs of production and their 
relation to market prices. They want to know whether 
the tendency of prices in the market is a rising or a falling 
tendency; they want to know what is the condition of 
advance orders, and the prospect for the industry in the 
immediate future. These facts are at the best only very 
imperfectly available to them. 

When the Whitley Council system was introduced, it 
was hoped, and the hope was often put forward by the 
advocates of the system as a strong argument in its favour, 
that one of the results of the-system would be a far greater 
measure of publicity in industry. Only to a very small 
extent has this hope been realised. It is true that one or 
two Whitley Councils—notably the Industrial Council 
for the Pottery Industry—do place certain information 
of this sort at the workers’ disposal; but even in these 
cases there are elaborate provisions as to secrecy, with the 
object of preventing the disclosure of any particulars 
relating to individual firms. Again, when the Industrial 
Courts Act was passed into law rather more than a year ago, 
it was hoped that the provision for Courts of Enquiry would 
make possible the public disclosure of all necessary financial 
information about the industries to deal with which Courts 
were established; but only the other day we had the 
spectacle of the Tramway Court of Enquiry finding the 
very greatest difficulty in eliciting any information at all 
about the financial position from the tramway companies, 
and only succeeding in the end in securing information of a 
purely general character, in which no particulars with regard 
to any individual concern were disclosed. 

The Bill for Workers’ Control of Factories which has 
just been brought forward by the Italian Government, 
in fulfilment of the pledges which they gave during the 
metal workers’ forcible occupation of the factories last 
year, contains provisions considerably more drastic than 
any which are in force in this country for enabling the workers 
to ascertain the real financial situation of industry. Accord- 
ing to Clause 5, the Control Committees, which are to be 
established under the Bill, will have the right of obtaining 
all data necessary in order to acquaint them with purchase 
methods and cost of raw materials, the way in which each 
industry is financed, the cost of production, the workers’ 
wages, and many other matters not directly relating to 
the point which we are now considering. If the Bill passes 
in its present form—which seems doubtful—the workers 
in Italy will certainly be in a far better position than the 
workers in this country to test the truth of assertions put 
forward by employers that their industries are unable to 
stand the strain of a particular rate of wages or a particular 
limitation on the hours of labour. 

But even the Italian proposals contain certain drastic 
limitations on the full industrial publicity which the workers’ 
organisations are demanding. For example, everything 
that may concern factory secrets is excluded from the 
information about cost of production which the Factory 
Control Committee has a right to obtain. Moreover, 


when the information secured by the Control Committee 
is placed before it, the employers have the right to send 
representatives to the Committee, and these representatives 
may require that any observations which they may choose 
to make upon the statements shall be inserted in the 





Reports, and they have also the right to veto the disclosure 
in any form of any information which in their opinion might 
prove detrimental to the interests of the industry specially 
concerned. In other words, the whole paraphernalia of 
trade secrecy is still preserved to a considerable extent. 

It is true, of course, that employers tend to regard the 
secrecy of their financial operations as a fundamental 
condition of the prosperity of their businesses. We may 
recall the long struggle which has gone on in the coal-fields 
over the question of the workers’ right to obtain the necessary 
particulars as to the cost of production and selling prices 
in connection with the variation of wages by the Coal 
Conciliation Boards in the various areas. We may recall, 
too, that when the minimum Wage Commission Bill was 
under discussion by the National Industrial Conference, 
and again when the Industrial Courts Bill was before 
Parliament, the employers made the greatest efforts, with 
almost complete success, to prevent the disclosure of in- 
formation concerning the financial position of any individual 
concern. It is easy to understand why employers should 
wish to preserve the tradition of secrecy in these matters, 
but the real necessity of such secrecy is not obvious. What 
is obvious is that it is a very important and far-reaching 
cause of mutual suspicion, and that it may often operate 
to prevent a satisfactory adjustment of industrial differences, 
which might, if the facts were fully disclosed, be settled 
with comparative ease. 

Apart from the preservation of legitimate “ trade 
secrets ”’—affecting processes rather than finance—there 
seems no reason to suppose that most industries could not 
be conducted quite as well as they are at present, on a basis 
of full financial publicity. There are, no doubt, occasions 
when a particular firm would be embarrassed if its full 
financial position were known to all the world; but any 
possible disadvantages of this kind would, from the point 
of view of the public, be far more than offset by the different 
atmosphere in which industry would be conducted if full 
publicity were applied to its financial transactions. For 
not only is the financial position of the industries in which 
they work a matter of profound concern to the whole of 
the persons employed in them, it is also a matter of at least 
equal concern to the general public, and it is fair to suggest 
that one at least of the motives which make employers 
shrink from too much public scrutiny of their financial 
operations, is the desire to be as free as possible not only 
from Government interference but also from the pressure 
of public opinion. Almost all organisations have this 
tendency to keep their affairs secret in order that those 
who criticise them may have as little data as possible to 
go upon, and may run the maximum risk of getting hold 
of the wrong end of the stick. But the results of such 
secrecy from the public point of view are almost always 
bad. Transactions which ought not to be allowed to pass 
without strong and informed public criticism go unchal- 
lenged because no one knows about them; and, where 
challenges are made, they are frequently, in the absence 
of such information, made in such a way as to be easily 
rebutted, even when on the main point at issue they are 
perfectly justified. 

During the last few years a new light of publicity has 
in point of fact been shed on the working of many of the 
industries of this country. To a large extent, this has been 
the result of the operation of Government control during 
the war period. For, although during the war very few 
facts were revealed, the necessity for financial adjustments, 
which has arisen in the industries which came under control, 
has led to the disclosure of a good deal of information. 
The Coal Commission again shed an extraordinarily illumin- 
ating light on the financial operations of the mining industry, 
and some of the Reports published under the Profiteering 
Act have also given the public information which, in the 
circumstances which existed before the war, it would 
certainly have had no opportunity of securing. But what 
is wanted is not the turning of an occasional searchlight 
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on the operations of a particular industry, but a normal 
habit of industrial publicity. It is not a healthy state of 
affairs that industries should ordinarily conduct their 
business in an atmosphere of secrecy, or that the public 
should depend on the occurrence of some specially severe 
crisis in order to secure information to which it is entitled. 
What is wanted is that each industry, except as regards actual 
trade secrets, should pursue its operations in broad day- 
light. We do not believe that British industry as a whole, 
or indeed any reputable firm, would suffer the smallest 
damage if such publicity were permitted—unless indeed 
the facts thus revealed were so damaging as to cause an 
overwhelming demand for the transformation of a system 
under which they are possible. We do not suggest that 
is likely, in general, to be the result. The point is that 
industry and its operations have become nowadays so 
much matters of national concern that the public, as well 
as the workers directly affected by the financial position 
of the trades in which they are employed, have a right to 
the fullest measure of information that is reasonably 
possible. The unsupported assertions of employers that 
industrial secrecy is essential carry no conviction either 
to the workers or to the public. There is obviously no 
sound reason why such information as can be, and is, 
elicited by special inquiries should not be made normally 
available. We should therefore like to see a measure 
similar in character to that which is now being brought 
forward by the Italian Government introduced and passed 
into law in this country. We believe that its effect on the 
problem of industrial relations would be immediate and 
salutary. 

At all events, as long as the traditional secrecy is preserved 
it will be useless either for the employers or for the Govern- 
ment to appeal to any section of workers to accept reduced 
wages in order that this or that branch of home or foreign 
trade may be preserved. The workers unfortunately have 
no reason to believe in the good faith of such appeals. 
Their attitude is simple and reasonable: “If the facts 
really necessitate a reduction let us have the facts; alter- 
natively, let us fight.” 


THE FERMENT IN THE COM- 
MUNIST PARTY IN RUSSIA 


ELDOM was anybody sooner or more thoroughly 
vindicated than those who opposed intervention 

— and maintained that the end of foreign-supported 
civil war in Russia would stimulate the “ evolution of 
the Revolution” and precipitate a healthy and active 
movement for reforms. The preliminary peace with Poland 
was signed in October, Wrangel was defeated in November, 
and the sense of security of the Revolution has immediately 
unleashed a tremendous pressure from below, clamouring 
for reforms. The Eighth Congress of Soviets, which was 
summoned only a few weeks after the end of the civil 
war, was different in spirit and attitude from the previous 
assemblies of Soviets, and introduced a series of demo- 
cratic reforms. Chief among them are the proclaimed 
end of the dictatorship of the People’s Commissars (the 
Cabinet) and the taking over by the Central Executive 
Committee (the Parliament of Soviet Russia) of the actual 
control over the affairs of the State. 

“ Full power to the Soviets ”—that glowing watchword 
of the October revolution, is once more being taken up 
by the masses with manifest results. On Fi ebruary 9th, 
the Central Executive Committee passed a decree 
ordering all provincial Soviet executives to convoke 
instantly the local Soviets and restore to them their full 
power. Another measure of great moment is the decision 
of the People’s Commissars (under direct pressure from 
the masses) to abolish all privileges and inequalities in 
the rationing of food. 


The published reports of the proceedings of the Congress 
of Soviets do not reveal much articulate opposition, and 
the speeches of the Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionists 
(so far as they have been reported) were rather disappointing 
lamentations, too general and negative to be effective. 
However, the speeches of the Communist leaders themselves, 
their tone, their reservations and their concessions, were 
obviously intended to placate a strong body of untrained 
and inarticulate opposition of peasants and “ non-partisans.” 
The absence of an opposition or even independent Press, 
and the relentless suppression by the Communist papers 
of everything that tells against them, make it well-nigh 
impossible intelligently to follow and record any popular 
discontent. To gauge the opposition among the masses 
there is, unfortunately, no other means than to follow the 
movements of opinion within the Communist party itself. 
The zeal of some of the Communist leaders towards 
democratic reforms is always determined by the extent 
and resolution of the opposition from below. Very 
characteristic, for instance, is an article by Ossinsky, a 
prominent Communist leader, published in the Pravda on 
December 26th, 1920. 

Ossinsky’s criticisms are very mild, his programme of 
reforms very moderate ; moreover, his article is followed by a 
half-column editorial note which derides his criticism as 
influenced by ‘a too great reverence towards bourgeois 
parliamentarism.”” Nevertheless, the publication of such 
an article in the official organ of the Communist party 
proves how tense the discontent among the masses had 
become. 

For three years, writes Ossinsky, the Soviet Government has 
seriously turned aside from the principles of proletarian democracy, 
and from the spirit of the Soviet Constitution. On the one hand, 
there have been created two legislative bodies, not provided by 
our constitution—the Council of Defence and the Military Revolu- 
tionary Council ; on the other, all constitutional organs (legislative 
as well as executive) have virtually disappeared. The eclipse of 
the Central Executive Committee is generally known. But even 
the Council of People’s Commissars and the Council of Defence, 
which have ostensibly replaced the Central Executive Committee, 
have been, in their turn, eclipsed by still another body. In reality, 
the centre of political leadership has been shifted to the Central 
Committee of the Communist party, and even here to a smaller 
body, the “ Political Bureau” of this committee. Legislative 
measures, diplomatic acts, and military plans decided by this 
“ Politik-Bureau”’ are formally sanctioned and issued in the name 
either of the People’s Commissars or the Council of Defence. 
Diplomatic notes and military plans do not need even such formal 
sanction of any of the existing legislative or executive organs of 
the State. 

The reform most needed, continues Ossinsky, is the demo- 
cratisation not so much of the provincial Soviets as of 
the central organs of the Soviet Government. With the 
war over, the Council of Defence should be instantly dis- 
solved, while the Military Revolutionary Committee should 
be deprived of any vestige of power for legislation, ‘“ for,” 
he naively remarks, “even in bourgeois States, legislation 
through special military institutions was always considered 
anti-democratic.’”’ The Central Executive Committee must 
be restored to the position of a legislative assembly, the 
People’s Commissars retaining only executive powers 
which, moreover, must under no circumstances be relegated 
to any other body. The Central Executive Committee 
should assume real and effective control over the work of 
the People’s Commissars, including military and diplomatic 
affairs, ‘for the members of the Soviet Parliament have 
as much right to know the business of the State as members 
of any bourgeois parliament.” 

Within a few days of the publication of this article, 
Trotsky, Bukharin, Shliapnikov, Ossinsky and others were 
each leading a separate faction. As was later revealed, a 
violent controversy on methods of reconstruction had 
been going on within the party executive for some weeks, 
but at first the leaders were reluctant to make public the 
discord, hoping to be able to adjust their views in camera. 
Only when this hope was shattered and the rumour of 
disagreement had aroused considerable excitement among 
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the rank and file of the party and the Trade Unions 
was there no option but to permit a free discussion in 
public of the point at issue. And for weeks a violent 
controversy on the platform and in the Press, loaded 
with fiery polemics and personal attacks, interrupted the 
paralysing monotony of official propaganda and disciplined 
party journalism. : 


The point at issue was the question of the position of 
the Trade Unions and their réle in the reconstruction of 
industry. The controversy was started by Trotsky. Exalted 
over the success of the discipline applied to the army, he 
and his associates of the War Department believe that the 
disorganisation of industry can be cured successfully by 
the application to the processes of production of the methods 
of military discipline. It is well known that early in 1920 
Trotsky made an attempt to militarise industry by trans- 
forming a few of the Red armies into labour battalions. 
At first these “‘ Labour armies” aroused much hope and 
were greatly advertised by the Communists as the last 
word in a reconstruction crusade, but they soon proved 
an utter failure. Only 20-24 per cent. of the soldiers 
actually did any work—and that in a wasteful and grossly 
unproductive way. The rest were occupied in supplying 
them and in preserving the military character of the 
institution. After a short period of enthusiasm and exal- 
tation, the experiment was recognised as a wasteful delusion, 
and the Polish attack made an end of it before its folly 
became too obvious. 


Trotsky, however, did not give up the idea of applying 
military methods to industry. As the Acting Commissar 
for Transport, in the absence of Krassin, he introduced 
military discipline on the railways. Commissars, revolu- 
tionary tribunals, political intelligence and supervision 
replaced ordinary methods of management. Elections, 
even of a limited scope and under pressure, which are still 
tolerated in other unions, were completely abolished, all 
officers of the Railway Union being appointed by the 
Chief Commissar. All this could be tolerated during the 
war, because the railways were justly considered a part 
of the war machine, but with the war over, the railwaymen 
began to protest against military management. Other 
unions, too, raised their voice against the permanent militar- 
isation of the railways. At the beginning of November the 
Conference of Trade Unions passed a resolution which 
recommended ‘‘ the most energetic and systematic struggle 
against centralism, militarisation, bureaucratism as well 
as autocratic and minute tutelage of the workers’ unions.” 
The conference expressed also its conviction that “ it is 
high time for the Railway Union to abolish military methods 
and return to ordinary proletarian democracy within the 
union.” But Trotsky—the head of this Union—ignored 
the decision of the Conference. Pointing out the manifest 
improvement of the transport under his management, he 
started a campaign for the adoption of military methods 
all round as the basis for a new efficiency in industry. 
What he really wanted was, after all, only to apply to the 
Unions the policy from which the co-operative movement 
suffered a few months earlier: to turn the workers’ organ- 
isations into State institutions—in fact, the industrial 
department of the Soviet Government. That his militarist 
ideas have met with such violent opposition, and that he 
suffered a prompt and decisive setback, is a very significant 
symptom. 

Lack of space prevents more than a slight sketch of the 
main points of the discussion. Besides Trotsky’s there 
are, at least, five other “ platforms ” struggling for recog- 
nition. If we consider Trotsky’s militarist-bureaucratic 
proposals as the extreme left, then the extreme right is 
taken up by the group of the “ Labour Opposition,” headed 
by Shliapnikov—chairman of the Metal Workers’ Union 
—the strongest Russian union. Trotsky wants the State 
to swallow the trade unions, “‘ the Sovietising of the Unions”; 
while Shliapnikov is working for the opposite—the “ Union- 


ising of the Soviets.” The “Labour Opposition ” demands 
that the entire economy of the Republic should be taken 
over by a congress of producers, organised in producers’ 
unions. This is a consistent syndicalist conception, based 
on the belief that economic matters should be left entirely 
to labour organisations. Bitterly criticising the bureau- 
cratic tutelage over the unions by the Communist party, 
the “Labour Opposition ” advocates complete self-govern- 
ment in the factories. 

Another faction, headed by Ossinsky and Sapronov, 
calls itself the group of “ Democratic Centralism.” This 
group is one with the “Labour Opposition” in demanding 
democratic reforms and active participation of the Unions 
in the management of industry, but is dead against the 
syndicalist conception of the Metal Workers’ Union. Their 
chief demand is for the suppression of “D.O.R.A.” and re- 
establishment of the Soviet Constitution. Their criticism 
obviously appeals to the rank and file, but they lack a 
real constructive programme and are derided by Lenin as 
the “ faction of the noisiest men.” Another group headed 
by Ignatov is nothing but a variation of the Ossinsky 
“platform.” 

Bukharin’s “ platform’ and campaign aroused almost 
as big a stir as Trotsky’s, although he frankly admits that 
his intention was not to advance any separate programme 
but to find a compromise between the contending view- 
points. He described his proposals as a “ buffer.” “If 
there is a danger,” he said, ‘‘ that the train may be smashed, 
then buffers are seen to be a useful thing.”” The economic 
deadlock calls indeed for urgent measures, and his object, 
he declared, was to strengthen the Trade Unions so that 
they, in their turn, should be in a position to help the Soviet 
machine out of the deadlock. The main provision of 
Bukharin’s “ buffer-programme” was to make it a Trade 
Union privilege to put forward candidates for all the leading 
positions in the economic organisations of the State. Once 
nominated, the Communist party and the Soviets had to 
accept these candidates, even should their own rival claims 
suffer. For these proposals of “obligatory Trade Union 
candidates ’’ Bukharin was branded a “ syndicalist,” and 
Lenin devotes even more fervour to smashing Bukharin 
than to fighting Trotsky. 

Lenin’s own policy is to preserve the status quo, i.e., 
to retain for the Communist party its commanding position 
and to use the Trade Unions as a medium to organise the 
workers and to lead them towards Communism. In spite 
of the violence with which Lenin has thrown himself into 


‘the fight with Trotsky, it would be a mistake to believe 


that he is dead against the centralisation and militarisation 
of industry. He is aware, however, that Russia is not 
a “ workers’ republic,” but a “peasants’ and workers’ 
republic,” and that the Trade Unions are composed to 
the extent of three quarters of non-partisan peasants. 
That is why he would like to go slowly. Ossinsky asserts 
in his manifesto that there is no deep difference of principle 
between the viewpoint of Lenin and Zinoviev, on one side, 
and Trotsky on the other. ‘‘ Both are rather undercurrents 
of the movement to militarise industry.” With his realistic 
instinct, Lenin perceives clearly enough that an attack 
on the Unions, as attempted by the over-zealous Trotsky, 
would inevitably lead to a disruption of the ranks 
of the proletariat and to the eventual smashing of the 
Communist party by the non-partisan majority of the 
Trade Unions. 

The real and fundamental cleavage of opinion is between 
all these factions (including Lenin and Trotsky) and the 
“Labour Opposition,” which represents the non-partisans 
—now the biggest party in Russia. The Communist party 
remains the ruling force in the politics of Russia, but within 
it there is evolving a powerful, democratic section. The 
ferment in the Communist party and the awakening of 
the non-partisan masses undoubtedly mark a crisis in the 


progress of the Russian Revolution. 
MicHAEL FARBMAN. 
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THE DECAY OF “THE CENTRE” 


Bresiau, February 24th. 


T NHE stormy season appears to be over in Germany 
for the present; public order is restored every- 
where, and it seems like a dream that less than 
a year ago in the western provinces a number of news- 
papers quite seriously discussed the question of whether 
the “Red Army” that was then slowly but surely ad- 
vancing from Essen towards Minster was really going to 
fulfil the old and mysterious medieval Westphalian 
prophecy of the great and decisive battle of the future 
“at the birthtree in the time of the cherry blossoms” on 
Westphalian soil, which had haunted the mind of so many 
previous generations. The “ Red Army” has meanwhile 
disappeared without leaving a trace behind it, the political 
fury and excitement have abated, but instead a silent 
development of a conspicuously destructive nature seems 
to have set in, which tends to dissolve the old political 
forms. Not even the most vigorous political organisations 
are exempt from this general discontent. 

The strongest party in Germany during the last thirty 
years has undoubtedly been the clerical “Centre.” It 
owed its existence to Bismarck’s fundamental error of 
seeking to apply the methods of his foreign policy also 
to his internal policy. Bismarck considered the relation 
of the State to the Church as a mere question of power. 
Of the Roman Catholic Church he said: “She always 
and everywhere feels oppressed where she does not reign.” 
In the face of this predicament he preferred to be oppressor 
rather than subject. But the result turned out to be one 
of the earliest failures of his policy. After a short period 
of apparent defeat the Catholics of Germany rallied and 
before long proved the most formidable foe Bismarck 
ever found on the parliamentary battlefield. His persecu- 
tions had made a block of them, he had given them un- 
paralleled means of agitation. An orator who was able 
to tell his audience that with his own eyes he had seen an 
entry in the prison roll of a Prussian prison: ‘Name, 
Melthers; Profession, Archbishop; Occupation, Mat- 
making,” needed no further arguments to gain the vete 
of his hearers for a policy that put the claims of the Church 
above everything else. In such wise large districts which 
had been represented by democrats for generations went 
over to clericalism. The new party developed a splendid 
organisation, the clergy, happy to combine social and 
political with spiritual influence, supplying a network of 
agents. Their activity did not consist in mere political 
agitation. They did not gain votes as the Junkers did 
in the agrarian districts of ‘“ East-Elbia,” by force, or 
fraud, or by the sheer ignorance of the voters. On the 
contrary, their hold on the people was founded on an 
incessant intercourse with them. By instituting Catholic 
circulating libraries, by founding associations for vocal 
music among the “ virgins” and others among the young 
men, by staging religious dramas for them in the winter 
and arranging religious trips called pilgrimages in summer 
time, and in many other ways, they won over the heart 
of the Roman Catholic multitude in town and country alike. 
A party organisation called “the People’s Association ” 
knew how to find the way to the last Catholic voter in the 
land. Nor did they disregard the necessity for conquering 
the. so-called “educated classes.” A special fund was 
raised to support Catholic scholars. The Gérresgesellschaft 
was to pave the way for intelligent students wanting to 
become University professors. This endeavour, too, was 
not without success, although on the whole the atmosphere 
prevailing at the German Universities did not prove very 
favourable to the undertaking. On the other hand, the 
party, comprising a certain section of the working people, 
found itself compelled to go in for social reform. A great 
many Bills which tended to improve the situation of 
Labour only became law by the support of the Centre. 
Thus, at its pompous annual parades, the party showed 





the most extraordinary spectacle of being composed of 
the members of all sorts of social strata, from the plain 
working man to a German-Belgian grandee like “ Mon- 
seigneur le Duc d’Aremberg.”” ‘The numerous party-bards, 
ravished with the sight, never grew tired of celebrating 
the proud, the imperishable, the adamantine “tower of 
the Centre.” 

Alas! The tower has got some cracks now. The reasons 
are obvious. In spite of all the influence it had gained in 
the State and with the Government, the party still largely 
lived on the assumption that its adherents were “ oppressed.” 
There was a certain amount of truth in this. Although the 
Government had long since given up Bismarck’s original 
policy towards the Roman Catholic Church, it preserved 
towards the Catholics the attitude naturally inherent to the 
position of the old Protestant Authority-State (Obrig- 
keitsstaat). It kept the traces of the terrible principle which 
had been fixed for the Continent at the Westphalian peace 
(1648): Cuius vegio, eius religio. It still treated the 
Catholics with—to say the least—a certain want of confidence 
and a more or less outspoken reluctance to entrust them 
with the higher offices in the State. So the body of the 
German Catholics felt, to a certain extent, paralysed in the 
State. But now things took a somewhat ludicrous turn 
that reminds one of the old French fabliaux of the crippled 
and paralysed beggar who used to lie at the cathedral 
door and beg for alms. One day, the story tells, a saint 
saw him, took pity on his poor and pious looks, and healed 
him on the spot by a miracle. The hitherto paralysed man, 
after a short moment of exultant happiness, soon recognised 
that the very worst thing possible had befallen him, and the 
next morning saw him again at the cathedral entrance— 
with a feigned paralysis. The part of the benevolent saint 
in this case was acted by the revolution. The new Republic, 
of course, could not acknowledge any religious preferences ; 
moreover, the Centre, being not only by far the strongest- 
knit organisation in the State but also the most unscrupulous, 
turned out a peerless political adversary as soon as the 
question of undenominationalism in the public school 
system began to be discussed. ‘* Rather become French ! ” 
the Rhineland declared, and in Westphalia similar voices 
talked loudly of seceding to Holland. Once more the powerful 
old war-cry was raised: “ Religion is in danger!” The 
victory was complete. Too much so, indeed. All its wishes 
being fulfilled, its partial political paralysis being altogether 
cured, it had, like the beggar of the fabliauz, lost the basis 
of its existence. It goes on pretending to be still “ oppressed ” 
and complains of grievances, but nobody, except in the 
rural districts, believes in these grievances. The time seems 
to be past in all parts of the world when religious differences 
took precedence over national ones. Like Hindoos and 
Mohammedans in India, like Copts and Islamites in Egypt, 
Protestants and Catholics in Germany feel, first of all, one 
nation. 

And now its old sins are being visited upon the party. 
There was a time when its adherents, severely suffering 
themselves under the Bismarckian yoke, were stoutly opposed 
to the Prussian policy against “ subjected races,”’ like the 
Poles, to militarism and to the whole Prussian system. 
But when the yoke became softer they made their peace 
with it. ‘The Prussian dynasty had nowhere more devoted 
supporters than in the Catholic parts of the country. “ Throne 
and altar” appeared in all public speeches together as the 
indissoluble combination of the two most sacred symbols 
on earth. Imperialist ideas flourished on this soil. Even 
as early as during the Morocco crisis the Catholic papers 
were remarkable for their extreme Chauvinistie tendency. 
And when the war broke out the wildest annexationists 
were to be found in the Centre, its principal paper, the 
Kolnische V olkszeitung, declaring everybody to be a traitor 
who did not want to keep Belgium. The influence of the 
Erzberger group—which was part of the Centre—did not 
grow stronger till later on. The seed that was sown during 
all these years is not to be stamped out so quickly. When 
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the revolution came the great diplomatists who led the party 
instantly veered round and sacrificed the “ throne ” to save 
the “altar.” But their retinue in the constituencies 
followed grumbling. Especially among the bureaucracy 
and the so-called upper classes there is a general desertion 
to the more outspoken reactionary parties. The students 
at the Universities, the hope of the future, have left the 
party to an extent that fills the leaders with the greatest 
dismay. The result of so many desertions from the “ tower 
of the Centre ”’ is that its remaining keepers have now hoisted 
a flag which is absurdly colourless—not daring to declare 
openly if they are republicans or monarchists, they issue 
manifestoes which carefully avoid pronouncing on this 
cardinal question at all! 

The difficulties are increased by the well-to-do members 
of the party strongly opposing the taxes and rates politics 
adopted by the present Coalition Government, of which 


the Centre is a very important member, and by their being 


disgusted with the idea of nationalisation, which cireumstances 
compel the party to favour. On the other hand, the Catholic 
working people have lost all patience with the capitalists. 
Their representative, Stegerwald, declares in public that a 
new combination is necessary that comprises workmen, 
merchants and intellectuals, but directs itself against “* big 
capital” and tries to promote the great idea of the time of 
delivering the workman from being a mere tool in the hands 
of capitalism. 

These differences are so great that it is difficult to see how 
they are to be bridged over. Even if the astonishing ability 
of the leaders of the party—which, however, has not been 
sufficient to prevent the open secession of the Bavarian 
faction—should succeed in keeping it together outwardly 
for a while, its inner differences are sufficient to weaken, if 
not to paralyse, the political impetus of the party. It seems 
as if the Centre, like so many institutions dating from pre- 
war times, “ has seen its best days.” 

Levin L. Scntcxkrne, 


THE CHARMS OF SELF- 
DECEPTION 


HERE are worse things than being a hypocrite. 
Many a hypocrite has led a happy and useful life. 

We are accustomed to think of the hypocrite as a 
desperate character, largely because the clergy utter the 
word with such vehemence when reading the remarks about 
the Pharisees in the New Testament. We say of any of 
the people we know: “ Oh, no, he’s not a hypocrite. He’s 
perfectly sincere. He actually believes what he says.” 
We close our eyes to the fact that the Pharisees were per- 
fectly sincere and believed what they said. We denounce 
them as though they must have known all the time that 
Christianity was true, but out of sheer malice plotted the 
murder of Christ because He belonged to the Church of 
England. We rank Caiaphas with Crippen, and on the 
whole we should prefer to take Crippen’s chances on the 
Day of Judgment. This hatred of Caiaphas seems to us 
absurd. He was a very respectable man. He would pro- 
bably have attained a high position in any church or in 
any legislature he had entered. That he had statesmanlike 
qualities of mind is shown by his judicial observation that 
it is expedient that one man should die for the people. 
He was a man who regarded the preservation of law and 
order as an infinitely more important thing than the pre- 
servation of the life of a person of obscure birth accused of 
sedition. We may say that he had as little passion for abstract 
justice as Dr. Johnson had for clean linen. We may 
be able to discover in his career no glimmer of the 
divine quality of mercy. But the passion for justice 
and mercy are not so common qualities that he can 
be regarded as eccentric owing to his lack of them. 
We thust always remember that he did not like Christians 


because they upset things, and that he did like the estab- 
lished order because he belonged to it. These are reasons 
of a kind accepted as valid in all ages. The Woolsack upon 
which Lord Chancellors sit is stuffed with them. No one 
could accuse Lord Birkenhead of being a bad man. Yet 
he made it clear in a speech the other day that he regarded 
the Sermon on the Mount with much the same horror as 
Caiaphas. The Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom the 
speech was addressed, seems to have seen that it was reason- 
able. At least, he did not protest against the criticism on 
the Sermon on the Mount as he did against the suggestion 
that he sympathised with Sinn Fein. True, he was per- 
turbed at seeing the Sermon on the Mount violated in every 
single syllable. But he did not arraign the Lord Chancellor 
in foolish and violent words such as might have made him 
turn pale on the Woolsack. He spoke to him as one gentle- 
man to another. That is the attitude that keeps public 
life sweet. 

The truth is, there is a great deal to be said for self- 
deception from the point of view of the comfort of people 
in power. Without it few governments could hold together. 
With it any government can hold together, so long as the 
people will tolerate it. Self-deception, indeed, will enable 
a man to support any government, and not only that, but 
to pin in its buttonhole the white flower of an all but blame- 
less life. Lord Charnwood in his letter on “ Irish Crime ” 
in Wednesday’s Times does not go quite so far as to pin 
the white flower in the buttonhole of the present Govern- 
ment—efter the official statement on the Sermon on the 
Mount, that would have been indiscreet till the worst has 
blown over—but he pins it charmingly in his own button- 
hole and invites the Government to smell it. He thanks 
God as modestly as it can be done that he is not as those 
Sinn Feiners are. We feel, indeed, that he thanks God 
that nobody has ever been like those Sinn Feiners. Be- 
lieving this, he is horrified by ‘‘ what I may briefly describe 
as the current denunciations of ‘ reprisals,’ etc.” ‘‘ Inad- 
vertently but most effectively,” he adds, “ they minister 
an evil comfort to ruffians, of whom, I doubt not, Ireland 
is growing sick and ashamed.” Now, we have always 
believed that self-deception gives sentences a definite and 
inevitable rhythm. There is a certain melodious rotundity 
of phrase that only a good man shutting his eyes to facts 
can compass. The blind man, they say, always speaks in 
a rhythm of his own, and the man who speaks with his 
eyes shut falls into the same rhythm without the same 
excuse. The worst of shutting the eyes, however, is not 
that it affects the voice but that it affects the mind. Self- 
deception, comfortable though it is, is the worst of all 
enemies to intellectual sincerity. Even so able and distin- 
guished a writer as Lord Charnwood becomes as common- 
place as a Cabinet Minister when he writes on Ireland, 
simply because, whether owing to unconscious prejudice 
or to some other reason, he deceives himself as to the facts 
and, instead of inquiring, merely intones. Thus, he writes : 
“A wholly misleading comparison is drawn between the 
circumstances and methods of Irish rebels and those of men 
like Mazzini and Garibaldi.” He does not explain why it 
is misleading. If he attempted to do, we imagine he would 
be reduced to asserting that Ireland is not Italy. If there 
is any difference between Ireland and Italy, it cannot cer- 
tainly be attributed to the fact that the Italians were more 
reluctant than the Irish to adopt the terrible weapon of 
assassination. Everyone knows that the Italians were 
infinitely more ready to make use of assassination than the 
Irish have been. Mazzini, with his nobler ideals, detested 
assassination, though even he explained that he did not 
regard the ambushing of armed forces as assassination. 
Apart from this, he collaborated with men who did believe 
in assassination, and he objected strongly to those Italians 
who denounced Italian assassins in a foreign Press. The 
parallel between Italy and Ireland may not be perfect, but 
on the moral side it is as near a parallel as anyone could 
ask, with the balance considerably in Ireland’s favour. We 
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could understand an intellectually sincere man denouncing 
and detesting both Ireland and Italy from the bottom of 
his heart. If one believes, as Lord Hugh Cecil does, that 
practically all insurrection is wrong, then Sinn Fein and 
Young Italy are, ipso facto, beyond the pale. But for an 
Englishman to approve of Young Italy and to say at the 
same time that to negotiate with Sinn Fein would be “ bar- 
gaining with assassins’ is not intellectually honest but is 
merely the administration of flattering unction to an other- 
wise estimable soul. 

In the same way, Lord Charnwood calls in the great name 
of Abraham Lincoln in his appeal to the Government not 
to surrender to assassination and rebellion. Now, Lord 
Charnwood is the greatest English authority on Lincoln, 
but he seems to have forgotten that Abraham Lincoln’s 
troops marched to victory, singing a song in honour of an 
assassin and a rebel. It was the rebel and assassin, John 
Brown, who was the patron-saint of the war for the American 
Union and the abolition of slavery. The murder of the 
Doyles (in presence of Mrs. Doyle), Sherman and Wilkinson 
on the Pottawatomie was, if anything, more horrible than 
any that has been committed on the Sinn Fein side and more 
nearly resembled a Black-and-Tan crime except in its 
idealism. Brown’s excuse was that these men “ had each 
one committed murder in his heart and according to the 
Scriptures they were guilty of murder, and I felt justified 
in having them killed.” “ Naturally a tender-hearted 
man,” says the most authoritative of his biographers, ‘‘ he 
directed a particularly shocking crime without remorse, 
because the men killed typified to him the slave-drivers 
who counted their victims by hundreds.” And not only 
was the crime committed: it was also approved of through 
the State, Governor Robinson endorsing it. But we need 
not go back to the Pottawatomie Massacre in order to find 
evidence that Brown was an assassin and a rebel. After 
his execution on account of the Harper’s Ferry attempt— 
where innocent citizens were “slain from an ambush and 
by surprise ’’—Lincoln himself compared Brown to the 
notorious assassins of history. He said: 

John Brown’s effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insur- 
rection. It was an attempt by white men to get up a revolt among 
slaves, in which the slaves refused to participate. . . . That 
affair, in its philosophy, corresponds with the many attempts, 
related in history, at the assassination of kings and emperors. The 
enthusiast broods over the oppression of a people, till he fancies 
himself commissioned by Heaven to liberate them. He ventures 
the attempt, which ends in little else than his own execution. Orsini’s 
attempt on Louis Napoleon, and John Brown’s attempt at Harper's 
Ferry were in their philosophy precisely the same. 

Jefferson Davis naturally went further and denounced 
John Brown as a felon who came to “ incite slaves to murder 
helpless women and children.” That was the general 
opinion of the leading politicians on both sides after Harper's 
Ferry. One has to turn to the men of letters to find persons 
capable of using their imaginations and realising that, after 
yeu have called John Brown all the names you like, there 
remains burning in him some holy spirit of faith and selfless- 
ness incapable of committing a crime for interested ends. 
Thoreau and Emerson saw this, and in Europe Hugo hailed 
Brown as an apostle anda hero. And, within a few months, 
the Northern armies were marching to war, accepting the 
poet’s, not the politician’s, view of John Brown. 

Therefore, let no good man attempt to salve his conscience 
by fancying that he is too pure to shake hands with assassins. 
There are few great causes that have not been stained by 
assassination, and we may say the same of the ignoble 
causes. Every revolution, like every tyranny, must plead 
guilty to a fairly long catalogue of crimes. To an intellec- 
tually honest man, however, the supreme crime is that of 
rulers who drive their subjects into crime. And to a decent 
man, we should have thought, the crimes of the top-dog 
are still more repulsive than the crimes of the under-dog. 
At least, that is why Englishmen have for generations 
sympathised with Italians, Serbs and Armenians. The 
chief objection to self-deception, however, is not that it 











leads to a comfortable conviction that whatever is on top 
is right, but that it prevents men from seeing the facts that 
may form a basis of agreement between opposing bodies of 
human beings. An agreement is commonly called an 
understanding. While self-deception continues, however, 
there can be no understanding. It makes us feel infinitely 
good ourselves, but it effectually prevents us from making 
the world better. 


DISCIPLINE, DISINFECTION, 
OR DISEASE 
‘T's readers of Tue New SratresMAN have had the 


question of venereal disease discussed before them 

from the first—the fundamental parasitology; the 
argument for treatment-centres in the Report of the Royal 
Commission; the work of Ehrlich, the constructor of 
salvarsan; the work of Metchnikoff, accomplished now 
some fifteen years ago; the prevention of quack treatment 
by Lord Rhondda’s Venereal Diseases Act of 1917; the 
objectionable clause in that Act, whereby access to disin- 
fectants is made almost impossible on the part of those 
whom they might save; the foundation of the Society 
for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, with its policy of 
telling the truth, instead of suppressing it indirectly or 
directly—as in the Report of the Royal Commission and 
the teaching of the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases—and the comparative study of the 
methods employed against venereal disease amongst 
civilians in the United States and this country. Since that 
latest article of mine was published last summer, a masterly 
exposition from Sir Archdall Reid has appeared in these 
columns, as well as a lucid review of Sir Archdall’s book 
by Mr. Hugh Elliot. And there has been an abundance 
of controversial correspondence to boot. 

It is an odious subject—it should not exist. In 1921 we 
should be rid of these curses, as of most of the things of 
which, I write, and should be free to proceed with the theme 
of themes, making fine people, and as many of them as our 
earth will hold. But venereal disease must be got out of 
the way first, and since previous generations could not 
succeed against it, but bequeathed us the knowledge, or the 
seeds of the knowledge, which is power, the task is ours now, 
and the harder we work at it, the sooner the whole dis- 
gusting business will be dead and done with. These re- 
marks, in order to clear myself of the suspicion which must 
attach itself to some writers, that the subject obsesses 
them in some fashion, inviting some psycho-analytical 
inquiry. For myself, I would a millionfold rather write 
about the divine music which is now sounding in my ears 
for my relief as I treat this ugly theme. 

It is proper for science to fight infection with disinfection. 
This is elementary, it is extremely ancient, and we heirs 
of Pasteur and Lister dare not deny it. The familiar dis- 
infectants in general kill the venereal parasites. This 
Metchnikoff showed. It is simple and obvious and natural 
and unquestionable. But, for familiar reasons, those who 
base their teaching on the ultimate principle of Huxley 
that it is immoral to hide the truth have met with fierce 
opposition in this instance—not to mention accusations 
of immorality, the desire to corrupt youth and so forth. 
Conspicuous among those who bore the brunt of this attack 
is, first, the name of Sir Horatio Bryan Donkin in the medical 
world, and second, that of Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
now President of the $.P.V.D., in the sphere of statesman- 
ship. The work of that Society, however, was hampered 
gravely by the attitude of officialism, which has certain 
singular and deplorable acts to its record; and finally 
it occurred to the National Council of Public Morals, which 
is the body responsible for the Birthrate Commissions, to 
appoint a Committee to report on the subject. The report 
has now appeared, and the upshot of several months of 
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work is that the policy of the Society for the Prevention 
of Venereal Disease is justified and necessary. 

The work of that Society has been carried on with very 
small funds, subscribed almost wholly by its own members, 
and its request for assistance from the Ministry of Health, 
which dispenses very large sums, tens of thousands annually, 
to the N.C.C.V.D., has been fruitless. When we ask what 
the policy and success of the officially-subsidised Society 
have been, and consider the extreme difficulties of the 
Society* which stands for the whole truth, we who care for 
our nation and our race are surely called upon to bestir 
ourselves, first, by subscribing towards the spread of the 
saving knowledge, and second, by bringing pressure to bear 
on the Government and the Ministry of Health through our 
Parliamentary representatives. In the Report} now pub- 
lished we find a medical section, dealing with disinfection, 
and a moral section dealing with exhortation. A very 
important step forward is involved in the verdict of this 
independent Committee, in favour of immediate self-disin- 
fection and the alteration of the law which interferes with 
that possibility ; these have been the contentions reiterated 
here during several past years and they are welcome. But 
there is vastly more in the question than this, and we must 
beware lest we ignore the hiatus between exhortation and 
disinfection when exhortation fails. It is true that the 
Committee, going very far afield outside its terms of refer- 
ence, has pronounced against health certificates as a pre- 
requisite to marriage; but even a pronouncement, wise or 
unwise, on that question does not meet all our need. There 
has been a general tendency, in the public commentaries 
on this report, to regard it as commensurate with its title, 
which it is not, by a very long way. Its readers will do well 
to note that paragraph in the preface which refers to some 
of the many vitally important subjects untouched by the 
Committee and urgently needing attention. 

Some allusion was made here last summer to the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can plan”’ for dealing with venereal disease. Since then I 
have had the advantage of an interview with Dr. Furbush, 
Health Commissioner of Philadelphia, which is the largest 
city in the State of Pennsylvania. Dr. Edward Harris, 
Health Commissioner of that State, the capital of which is 
Harrisburg, approves and practises what has so often been 
urged here; so that authorised disinfectants, with instruc- 
tions for their use, can be obtained from drug-stores, with 
the printed approval of the State. The experiment in 
Pennsylvania is as yet too recent for the statement of results. 

But this experiment constitutes the notable and out- 
standing exception in the United States, to their method of 
tackling this problem. From the ‘‘ American plan,”’ in its 
present form, disinfection is expressly omitted. (They call 
it “ medical prophylaxis,” and that term has been used 
generally here. Prophylaxis simply means prevention, and 
the term is absurd, contradictory—since medical means 
curative—and misleading. I have persistently urged that 
the proper term for the use of disinfectants is disinfection, 
and the late Sir William Osler agreed that this was the best 
term, when I asked him about it in a public inquiry. Appar- 
ently it has now succeeded in establishing itself.) The 
American preference is for a series of measures to which we 
may fairly give the general name of Discipline. The 
American view is that, in the first place, prostitution is the 
chief reservoir of venereal infection and that it should be 
suppressed. They say that, as we drain swamps in order 
to end malaria, so we should suppress prostitution. If it 
be replied here, as it is; that the amateur is, with us, the 
chief source of infection, I for one am not satisfied. During 
the war Lord D’Abernon showed me the results, still unpub- 
lished, I believe, of an enquiry made for him amongst 
women prisoners, by a highly-skilled woman. Her chief 


* The Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, Hon. Secretary, 
H. Wansey Bayly, Esq., M.C., M.R.C.S., Address, 143 Harley Street, 
W. 





1 The Prevention of Venereal Disease: (Being the Report of and 
the evidence taken by the Special Committee on Venereal Disease). 
Williams and Norgate, 1921. 
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concern was the relation of alcoholism to prostitution, but 
incidentally she showed that the so-called amateur almost 
invariably receives substantial gifts or boons in kind, such 
as meals and clothes and jewellery. The definition of an 
amateur as one who receives no money is thus evidently 
worthless. This I merely note in passing. 

The American view further is that the diseased person 
is a danger to others and must be dealt with. The principle 
of compulsory notification and treatment is recognised. 
Here the official statement is that 60 per cent. of patients 
at venereal clinics cease to attend whilst still not merely 
uncured but infectious. The overwhelming majority of 
these persons are young, and we leave them free—for 
instance, to marry without health certificates. Is there not 
something missing between exhortation and disinfection ? 

The American view is that young people (not to mention 
others) of the ages at which venereal disease is mostly 
incurred in this country should not have access to alcohol. 
Is there nothing to be said regarding access to alcohol by 
boys and girls in their teens, especially since this substance 
interferes with successful disinfection ? 

Lastly, the American view is that education and exhor- 
tation must be accompanied by the most efficient, varied, 
continuous and inexpensive provision of all manner of 
recreation for the hazardous leisure time and superabundant 
energy of youth. It was on the same grounds that I asked 
for a Department of Recreation as an essential part of the 
Ministry of Health, when campaigning for it here years ago. 

Disinfection, yes; for we must apply Cromwell’s motto, 
“Neglect no means,” when youth and the race are at 
stake. But whenever, however and wherever we advocate 
it we should look upon it as a deplorable necessity when all 
else has failed. Here I speak very much for myself; organ- 
isations and committees that deal with the subject may 
not be prepared to define it thus. I believe sexual pro- 
miscuity to be damnable because psychically degrading, 
venereal disease being an irrelevant accident of the matter. 
In order to deal with the problem which human nature and 
society offer us, we must therefore employ, to the utmost, 
all means available for raising ourselves and our youth 
from the condition to lust, which is in itself merely 
a sort of excretory impulse towards le contact des 
deux muqgueuses, up towards the condition it love, 
which is “to be all made of faith and_ service.” 
And, along these lines, somewhere in the wide lacuna 
between exhortation and _ disinfection, is room for 
the principle expressed in the petition, “‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.” The Americans may be quite wrong, but 
they have cleaned the streets of their cities. I am habitually 
solicited, in one or other of the fashions that all men recog- 
nise, on the promenade-streets of our British cities, prac- 
tically all of which I know well; I have walked, altogether, 
for scores of hours on the corresponding streets of such 
American cities as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and I have never yet met a solicitous or sug- 
gestive eye. The American method makes streets safer 
for youngsters by removing temptation. In Washington 
last September I was invited to the Federal Bureau which 
is responsible for the official part of the campaign, and saw 
figures demonstrating that the number of new venereal 
infections is falling since the “ American plan” began to 
be put into effect. 

Disinfection I stood and stand for; but as a last resort, a 
pis aller, faute de miewx—because discipline appears to be 
not so much as contemplated in this country, and I prefer 
disinfection to disease. But, meanwhile, where are we 
going ? LENS. 


Correspondence 


THE SITUATION IN 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTEesMAN, 

S1r,—Little though I am inclined to under estimate the value 
of the communication sent to you under the signatures of men 
engaged in long, earnest missionary effort in India, my own 
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experience in the same field compels me to challenge their 
diagnosis of the troubled conditions in the Dependency. So 
far as it is true that our British administration is distrusted, the 
reason surely is that it has no definite and consistent policy, and 
that must always be fatal in the eyes of a people who respect 
authority only so long as it is firm and strong. In India our 
rule has become increasingly weak and shifting. Lawlessness 
has been allowed to increase, and agitators have been given 
free rein to pursue their venomous campaigns, and the latest 
news is that the authorities, blind to the awful example of 
Ireland, are permitting the discontents to establish their own 
Republican Army! What wonder is it that confidence in us is 
diminishing and our splendid prestige becoming a thing of mere 
threads and patches ? 

That the recent Indian reforms are far behind political thought 
is a statement very much open to challenge. True, Sir Valentine 
Chirol did declare that the country was moving to-day at a 
breakneck speed, but that was hardly said in the complimentary 
sense your correspondents seem to imply. He suggested rather 
that we should see that that breakneck speed did not accelerate 
itself into a pell-mell rush to catastrophe. Educated India 
may possibly be ready for a régime of virtual self-government, 
but democratic rule is bound to rest on the general intellectual 
level of the mass of the people, and the illiterates number all 
but 3 per cent. of the entire population. Yet we have conferred 
on them a franchise more liberal and generous than any known 
in the East, and in the course of a decade, in fact, India has 
made as big a jump as we in Great Britain made from the time 
of Magna Charta to 1832. The experiment would be less 
hazardous were they ready for the change, but anybody familiar 
with the country knows that not only are they politically back- 
ward, but that their religious ideas and general outlook on life 
are wholly at variance with what we call “ democracy.” 

Your correspondents speak of Mr. Gandhi’s “high moral 
qualities.” As to that I simply make the comment that, even 
if this be conceded, he is none the less a dangerous fanatic, and 
one who has too long been at large. Sir Charles Macleod has 
suggested that his influence was equal to that of de Valera, 
Michael Collins, Lenin and Trotsky combined, and with that I 
agree, and only wish the fact were properly appreciated in 
England. But Mr. Gandhi, so far from being a progressive, is 
really a rank reactionary. If Non-Co-operation succeeds, India 
will be plunged back into the dark ages—the dark ages from 
which she is still only very slowly emerging. Lately he has 
made the significant confession that he would restore the ancient 
Vedas, the basis of Brahmanism. This is a matter which has 
been ignored in this country because it brings into the con- 
troversy a certain element of religious prejudice. But the fact 
remains that, as Gandhi said in his recent letter to the Duke of 
Connaught, “ this is a religious, purifying movement,” and we 
have to consider whether a surrender by the British to Gandhism 
would not restore the high Brahmin caste, with its ancient 
prerogatives and its arbitrary methods of “ lording it” over all 
the “lesser breeds” in the Dependency. Non-Brahmins never 
counted for much in the past, and they would count still less in 
the future. Then there is the relation between the Hindus and 
Moslems. For the moment these old enemies are in a strange 
and sinister partnership, but if left to fight out the issue of 
supremacy between themselves, complicated with those wrangles 
into which rival religious customs always bitterly enter, it is 
inevitable that all our work of conciliation will be completely 
destroyed and the common people be thrown back into the 
abyss from which we have patiently been lifting them.— 
Yours, etc., R. Poyntz SANDERSON. 


THE RECOGNITION OF ALBANIA 


To the Editor of Tux New Sraresman. 

Sin,—I shall be grateful if you can find space in your paper 
for this letter, the aim of which is to give a clear idea of the 
actual situation in Albania. 

The present Government of Albania, which has actually 
existed now for one year, issued from the Congress held at 
Loushnja, on January 25th, 1920. On that date the country 
was under foreign occupation: Scutari was occupied by inter- 
national troops, whilst Koritza was occupied by the French and 
Tuled by a Franco-Albanian administration; the rest of the 
country was occupied by the Italians, and Valona, Tepelini, 
Argyrokastro were claimed by them as their own property. 
In the beginning the Albanians had neither finance, army nor 
gendarmerie ; and had not even the support of any foreign 
Power. The only assets they had were their own patriotism 
and wisdom. All the country of 1913 is at present in the hands 






of Albanian authorities ; Scutari, Koritza, Argyrokastro, Tepe- 
leni, and finally Valona, enjoy the rule of the National Govern- 
ment. According to the agreement of Tirana, August 2nd, 
1920, Italy has withdrawn all her pretensions to Albania, recog- 
nising its sovereignty and independence. 

The magnificent efforts of Albanians for their freedom found 
a great sympathy in the League of Nations (Geneva), and Albania 
being then judged to possess all the required qualifications 
was admitted to the League (December 17th, 1920). 

In recognition of the work done till now for this small nation 
it is expected that the boundaries of 1913 will be respected, 
boundaries which the Serbs have infringed since 1918, and 
within which they destroyed 140 villages during August and 
September last. The Greeks also have transgressed the frontiers 
to the east of Koritza. 

As regards the official recognition of the Albanian Govern- 
ment, the hesitation of the Powers about that matter is difficult 
to understand, the Great and Little Powers having already 
recognised Albania in 1913, and having entertained with it 
regular diplomatic relations through their accredited repre- 
sentatives. It remains now only a question of resuming the 
diplomatic relations that were interrupted during the great 
war; we hope that this will be done shortly.—Yours, etc., 
Hotel Cecil, London. Lumo SKENDO. 

February 25th. 


THE JEWISH RACE 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Str,—Mr. Ellis Roberts’ assertion that “ prior to its conversion 
into Christianity Judaism was emphatically not a world religion 
is sufficient to clear him of any suspicion of scholarship. Jesus 
accused the Pharisees of compassing sea and land to make 
proselytes.. Christianity and Judaism were in the first centuries 
of our era running neck to neck for the conquest of the world. 
In the language of Rénan: “ Conformément 4 la prédiction des 
prophétes, le judaisme était devenu quelque chose d’universel. 
Tout le monde y entrait.”” It was to help dissipate the popular 
misunderstanding of Judaism that I wrote my book. But 
critics can never conceive that a book has anything to teach them. 
Ignoring my challenge to point out a single instance in which 
I have used the term “ Jew” ambiguously, Mr. Ellis Roberts 
clutches at a new travesty of my thought to prove my lack of 
lucidity. Because I pointed out that all the pother about Ibsen, 
Wagner, etc.,ended in the Great War, he alleges that I implicitly 
contend that their art was the cause of the war! In a subtle 
sense it may be that the war might have been avoided had the 
enormous currents of energy devoted to the Wagnerian cycle and 
other artistic rages of the period been diverted to the primary 
task of creating a world-civilisation. But all I suggested was that 
the same disequilibrated psychology which produced the war 
may have been already at work in the production of the art in 
question. Assuredly a Europe which passes at a bound from 
the most exalted estheticism, enjoyed in common, to diabolical 
savageries and hatreds is no shining example of mental stability. 
The fact that an epoch dies insane does not, of course, invalidate 
the productions of its prime, but it casts a retrospective suspicion 
upon them just as his sad ending does upon Nietzsche’s works. 
It is a pity Mr. Ellis Roberts will not take my hint to attend 
more closely. Either he cannot read or he wilfully misreads. 
My respect for such a critic is limited to the courage with which, 
unlike the majority of my critics, he gives away his name.— 

Yours, etc., IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 
Lausanne, 
February 28th. 


KEATS 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A love for Keats, and a certain gratitude I bear to him, 
is perhaps but little excuse for this frankly egoistical letter. 

I read Mr. Robert Lynd’s words—that men do not go to Keats 
for healing as they do to Wordsworth—with a queer shock of 
sudden surprise. I remembered instantly a time, now dream- 
like, of stress and strain in a camp hospital near Etaples in 1918, 
when again and again lines from Keats’ poetry haunted my 
tired mind, until indeed they became a cheering light helping to 
keep the flickering courage still alive. 

All that I had ever learnt by heart in the old days of any poet 
faded then from my memory, save only the Ode to a Nightingale, 
and in some strange way that poem then became a part of my 
life amidst “ the weariness, the fever, and the fret” of those 
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wards of pain. Sometimes I used to glance up out of the windows 
to see the cloud shadows chasing each other over the long low 
hill, where a little white path ran up through a green, then 
golden, cornfield, and think of “* the sad heart of Ruth, when sick 
for home, She stocd in tears amid the alien corn.” 

The image used to bring unreasoning comfort instantly in its 
train. (Though upon one occasion only in those years do I 
remember an overmastering desire to weep, and then the only 
safe solitude I could at last attain was a compartment in the 
bath-house, where, to the splashing of the tap, my tears flowed 
and mixed with the hot water!) Perhaps in those days I did not 
love Wordsworth. Certainly it was the magic of Keats, his 
“Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird,” which brought 
healing and comfort to a wavering spirit rather than brave words 
(well-loved, too) of Robert Browning or of R. L. S.—Yours, etc., 

An Ex-V.A.D. 


THE WINTER BIRDS OF LONDON 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMAN. 


Sir,—I have seen the gulls behave to the ducks in Regent’s 
Park much as Mr. Massingham describes. I have watched 
them for several weeks. When a duck gets hold of a piece 
of bread too big to swallow at once, three or four, or even more, 
gulls swoop down. The duck dives. Some of the gulls circulate, 
watching as an aeroplane a submarine. When the duck rises 
still holding the bread, they again swoop on and around it. The 
duck dives again. This performance is repeated until the bread 
is so soppy from immersion that it breaks. The duck is content 
to swallow what remains in his mouth; the gulls scramble for 
the rest. The same lot of gulls does the whole chase. 

The gulls may submerge a little from the force of their drop 
in pursuit—not in direct pursuit of the bread, for it floats. I 
think these Park ducks seem a bit pluckier than Mr. Massingham’s, 
because they hold on to the food to the end so well. 

Last Sunday, after I had watched the gulls again, I saw some 
sparrows feeding on a flower bed. In a bush above a blackbird 
was sitting. I noticed that whenever a sparrow found an extra 
large mouthful the blackbird descended quickly, captured the 
food, and returned to watch above. I enjoyed Mr. Massingham’s 
article very much, and wonder if he has seen this similar parasitic 
performance.—Yours, etc., L. L. Gorpon. 

University College School. 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Referring to Mr. H. J. Massingham’s interesting remarks 
on the black-headed gulls robbing the ducks of food for which 
they had dived, may I mention that several times I have watched 
some of these gulls catching small fish from beneath the surface 
of the pool in the “ Dell” in Hyde Park? No ducks were 
present, the gulls floated here and there, discovered the fish, 
partly submerged themselves for a moment, regained their 
positions and devoured the titbits. 

On one occasion a man, who had done much deep-sea fishing 
and is acquainted with the habits of gulls, said it was the first 
time he had seen them in partial submersion.—Yours, etc., 

7 Guilford Street, W.C. A, CAMERON SHORE. 


Miscellany 
SONOROUS ALCOHOL 


T is thought that the French are a hard-headed, 
illusion-shattering race—at least those French- 
men who put pen to paper and express their 
attitude to the Universe in the national equivalent 

of Stephens’ blue-black ink. Particularly is this so 
it is imagined when their subject is one of the arts, 
but I have just been reading a book on music,* of 
which my copy is marked tenth edition, that is in parts 
as bewilderingly fanciful as any that ever came out of 
the United Kingdom, Massachusetts or Ohio, U.S.A. 
M. Mauclair has made what he considers a significant 
discovery: he has noticed what has hitherto escaped 
observation, namely, that an orchestra is an electric 
battery and that what for nearly a hundred years we 
have taken to be music is really electric fluid. This 


* La Religion de la Musique. By Camille Mauclair. 





electric fluid, it would seem, did not begin to be generated 
until the later days of Beethoven. In fact, I am not 
sure whether M. Mauclair considers Beethoven to have 
generated any electric fluid or not. I think, however, 
his position is that it is the orchestra and not the com- 
poser that generates the fluid, for he specifically exempts 
all combinations of instruments and voices, all “con- 
certs” before the days of the modern symphony orchestra 
from this affinity with zinc, carbon and sulphuric acid. 
Vocal or instrumental music that comes from one man 
or even from three or four has in no way the elemental character 
of an orchestra. Music only really began to make itself felt 
in the Universe on the day when it appeared in an orchestral 
form. ‘Similarly, that electro-magnetism with which certain 
human beings were saturated, endowing them with a certain 
ambient power, of varying extent, has only commenced its 
activity in the Universe from the day that saw its elements 
assembled in the galvanic battery. Without the orchestra 
no democratic formation of art could have sprung from music. 
Without the battery the fixing of the vital fluid would never 
have taken place outside the limits of the individuals in 
which it presented itself as charm or force of will. The 
orchestra and the galvanic battery have made possible the 
distant transport of forces hitherto localised. 


I am afraid that if I had seen the above paragraph 
quoted as an example of M. Mauclair’s ideas on music 
I should have lost interest in his opinions, although 
its last sentence may arrest attention. It may be true 
that the quality of charm in a person springs from a 
chemical transformation of bodily tissue, and that it 
is closely related to that electric charm that is produced 
by the waste of metals in acids or by similar processes ; 
it may be true that le fluide musical of M. 
Mavclair’s compatriots is produced by the wasting of 
catgut and rosin, and le fluide musical of our recent 
enemies by the transformation of beer into tears, but 
large as the element of truth may be in these appar- 
ently fantastic conceptions, they leave us, after we have 
admitted them, very much where we were before. 
We are not learning a great deal when we learn that : 
fluide vital, electrique, magnetique, musical “ne sont 
quune méme chose”; we begin learning when we 
begin to discover the differences between le fluide 
musical and le fluide electrique, not the resemblances. 
In short, Monsieur Mauclair suffers in this book of 
studies from not having separated consciously his two 
functions of poet and musical critic. His imagination 
is constantly catching fire and pouring forth clouds of 
fantastic symbolical synthesis which would be more 
stimulating and amusing if it had been expressed less 
casually. Also then it might have had some meaning. 
But these waves of brain-feverishness that proceed 
from M. Mauclair with the vague purposelessness of 
the electric “‘ waves” from one of his beloved batteries 
when one grips its handles convince one of nothing 
and are mere irritations. Yet M. Mauclair is far from 
being incapable of analysis, and when his intelligence 
comes to the aid of his exceptional sensibility he is 
often very interesting. He asks the question why 
music has apparently developed so much later than 
any other of the arts, and, dismissing the suggestions 
that the human ear was less easily educable than the 
senses of sight and touch, or that our modern instru- 
ments demanded a scientific ingenuity beyond the 
capacity of antiquity, he suggests that the true explan- 
ation is that modern music is a collective, a democratic 
art : 

Music has become the collectivist art. That is the true 
explanation of the indifference to the invention of multiple 
instruments lasting so long. The formation of an orchestra 
in the image of a crowd only seemed desirable at the very 
moment when the arrival of the other arts at the height of 
individualism made the hieratic réle of music no longer 
useful. The choral has been the culminating expression in 
language of a union of musical wills ; the orchestra is directly 
opposed to this inasmuch as it offers the means of mutually 
dissolving wills. 

The satisfaction our ancestors got from music, says 
M. Mauclair, was mental. Rhythm was a sonorous 
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geom reinforcing the meaning of the individual 

word. e choral and the individual human song 

were means for the enunciation and the transmission 

of thought and the human voice kept its prestige as the 

finest of instruments because it stood for the supreme 

form of the free, = word. When, however, men 
t 


began to take delight in the susceptibility of the nerves, 
when they began to demand from the subtle vibrations 
of certain materials a voluptuousness which was its 
own end, when the last idea of hieratic ritual had dis- 
— from profane music, when the essential 
elements had sorted themselves out and had found in 
the other arts a means of perfect enunciation without 
any need of vocal rhythm to mark their significance, 
then, and only then, did men consider perfectioning 
tonal delights, and developing the material sources of 
that physical sensuality which had previously been 
merely accessory to an emotion of thought. From an 
intellectual joy they passed to a physical passion. 
This means, according to M. Mauclair, that music has 
only been music during the last hundred years ; before 
that it was a gesture arresting the attention, a physical 
emphasis underlining the human thought. There is 
a great deal to be said for this theory, and it fits in with 
the tendency of modern criticism to insist on the un- 
emotional p Fraaroe of music as we are beginning to 
understand it. “After having admitted into the 
severe geometry of primitive song the ornamental 
imitation of natural sounds as a decorative feature, 
we have come to make music consist of the trans- 
scription of this ‘decor’... the natural magic of 
sounds invading the soul and dissolving the will is the 
height of our present musical satisfaction.”” M. Mau- 
clair does not develop this idea beyond declaring that 
orchestral music is a magnetic bath in which we get 
a stupifying pleasure from the momentary dissolution 
of our wills and that chamber music, on the contrary, 
is hieratic: “‘la musique de chambre est notre voix 
qui parle: J’orchestre est la nature qui lui répond 
et l’étouffe dans son immense murmure ot miroite 
le reflet de l’univers, Ulysse et les Sirénes. .. . ” 

All M. Mauclair’s ideas dissolve into these grandiose 
images, but their meaning is clearer for being graphic. 
There is little doubt that the modern composer has 
lost control through the hugeness of the orchestral 
resources which are at his disposal, but which he does 
not command ; he can summon spirits from the vasty 
deep but their cries engulf him, and as he sinks he 
weakly struggles to pass on to his listeners the tumultuous 
sounds that murmur around him. Our sensibility has 
outrun our powers of selection, our will is surrendered 
to a multitude of sensations of which we cannot deny 
ourselves one. This is no moral weakness, as the ignor- 
ant and narrow-minded will rush foolishly to believe ; 
it is merely an irregular development. All our human 
powers do not march parallel in their evolution, 
some get ahead of others and the enormous increase 
in our sensibility which has taken place not only in 
musical sensibility,as M. Mauclair seems to think, but 
on most sides of our nature, and in most if not all our 
senses is, besides being a source of immense enrichment 
to our life, an indispensable foundation for further 
artistic development. The great genius, when he comes 
along, will be master of his sensibility, though his sen- 
sibility has a thousand avenues of delight to every 
one known to his ancestors; he will be master of it, 
and of all the increased resources it gives, because of 
the strength of his personality. It is personality that 
Synthesises the revenue of the senses, and it is only 
personalities inferior to their task that imagine they 
can get control by beggaring their senses. Therefore, 
although we shall certainly be faced in the future by 
ae who will denounce modern musie (when they 

ve got sufficient intelligence) as ‘‘sonorous alcohol,” 
let us be ready to smile benignly, and ignore a fatuous- 











ness which has pursued the progress of life consistently 
down the ages since man’s power of speech became a 
separate faculty, developing independently of his power 
of understanding. W. J. Turner. 


THE OWL 


HO—who?”’ 
The note falls hollow through 
The windless night. 
** Who—who ?”’ 
As though a soft owl flew 
Near and withdrew 
With “ Who?” and anew 
** Who—who ?” 


“ 


“T—I!” 

Across the glittering dew 
In the moonéd night. 

“* Who—who ?” 

What shadow was it flew 
Near and withdrew, 
Hearing my quick reply, 
“J—I!” 


* Who—who ? ”’ 
The moon upon starry dew 
Pours shade and light. 
** Who—who ?”’ 
While dawn’s chill graying huc 
Hushes the false owl’s “‘ Who ?”’ 
And my unheard reply, 
“J—I!” 
JOHN FREEMAN, 


THE AUTHORITY OF M. DERAIN 


OONER or later the critic who wishes to be taken 
seriously must say his word about Derain. It is 
an alarming enterprise. Not only does he run a con- 

siderable risk of making himself absurd, he may make a 
formidable and contemptuous enemy as well. ‘On ne 
peut pas me laisser tranquille?” grumbles Derain; to 
which the only reply I can think of is—‘‘on ne peut pas.”’ 

Derain is now the greatest power amongst young French 
painters. I would like to lay stress on the words ‘“ power ” 
and ‘“ French,” because I do not wish to say, what may 
nevertheless be true, that Derain is the greatest painter 
in France, or seemingly to forget that Picasso’s is the 
paramount influence in Europe. For all their abjurations 
most of the younger and more intelligent foreigners, within 
and without the gates of Paris, know well enough that 
Picasso is still their animator. Wherever a trace of cubism 
or of téte-de-négre, or of that thin, anxious line of the “ blue 
period ”’ is still to be found, there the ferment of his unquict 
spirit is at work. And I believe it is in revolt against, 
perhaps in terror of, this profoundly un-French spirit that 
the younger Frenchmen are seeking shelter and grace under 
the vast though unconscious nationalism of Derain. 

For the French have never loved cubism, though Braque 
uses it beautifully. How should they love anything so 
uncongenial to their temperament? How should that 
race which above all others understands and revels in 
life care long for an art of abstractions? How, having 
raised good sense to the power of genius, should France 
quite approve xsthetic fanaticism? What would Poussin 
have said to so passionate a negation of common sense ? 
Well, happily, we know the opinion of Moliére : 

La parfaite raison fuit toute extrémité, 
Et veut que l’on soit sage avec sobriété. 
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Did ever Frenchman sympathise absolutely with Don 
Quixote? At any rate, because at the very base of his 
civilisation lies that marvellous sense of social relations 
and human solidarity, a French artist will never feel entirely 
satisfied unless he can believe that his art is somehow 
related to, and justified by, Life. 

Now Picasso is not Spanish for nothing. He is a mystic ; 
which, of course, does not prevent him being a remarkably 
gay and competent man of the world. Amateurs, who 
knew him in old days, are sometimes surprised to find 
Picasso now in a comfortable flat or staying at the Savoy. 
I should not be surprised to hear of him in a Kaffir kraal 
or at Buckingham Palace, and wherever he might be 
I should know that under that urbane and slightly quizzical 
surface still would be kicking and struggling the tireless 
problem. That problem his circumstances cannot touch. 
It has nothing to do with Life; for not only was Picasso 
never satisfied with a.line that did not seem right in the 
eyes of God—of the God that is in him, I mean—but never 
would it occur to him that a line could be right in any 
other way. For him Life proves nothing and signifies not 
much; it is the raw material of art. His problem is 
within; for ever he is straining and compelling his instru- 
ment to sing in unison with that pitiless voice which in 
El Greco’s day they called the voice of God. Derain’s 
problem is different, and perhaps more exacting still. 

It seems odd, I know, but I think it is true to say that 
Derain’s influence over the younger Frenchmen depends 
as much on his personality as on his pictures. Partly 
this may be because his pictures are not much to be seen ; 
for he is neither prolific nor particularly diligent, and 
always there are half a dozen hungry dealers waiting to 
snap up whatever he may contrive to finish. But clearly 
this is not explanation enough, and to appreciate Derain’s 
position in Paris one should be, what unluckily I am not, 
a psychologist. One should be able to understand why 
his pictures are imitated hardly at all, and why his good 
opinion is coveted; why young painters want to know 
what Derain thinks and feels, not only about their art 
but about art in general, and even about life; and why 
instinctively they pay him this compliment of supposing 
that he does not wish them simply to paint as he paints. 
What is it Derain wants of them? I shall be satisfied, 
and a good deal surprised, if I can discover even what he 
wants of himself. 

A year or two ago it was the fashion to insist on Derain’s 
descent from the Italian primitives: I insisted with the 
rest. But as he matures his French blood asserts more 
and more its sovranty and now completely dominates 
the other elements in his art. Assuredly he is in the great 
European tradition, but specifically he is of the French : 
Chardin, Watteau and Poussin are his direct ancestors. 
Of Poussin no one who saw La Boutique Fantasque will 
have forgotten how it made one think. No one will have 
forgotten the grave beauty of those sober greys, greens, 
browns and blues. They made one think of Poussin, and of 
Racine, too. And yet the ballet was intensely modern ; 
always you were aware that Derain had been right through 
the movement—through fauvism, negroism, cubism. Here 
was an artist who had refused nothing and feared nothing 
Could anyone be less of a reactionary and at the same time 
less of an anarchist? And, I will add, could anyone be 
less gavroche? La Boutique Fantasque, which is not only 
the most amusing but the most beautiful of Russian 
ballets, balances on a discord. Even the fun of Derain 
is not the essentially modern fun of Massine. Derain is 
neither flippant nor exasperated; he is humorous, and 
tragic sometimes. 

English criticism is puzzled by Derain because very 
often it is confronted by things of his which seem dull and 
commonplace, to English critics. These are in fact the 
protests of Derain’s genius against his talent, and whether 
they are good or not I cannot say. Derain has a super- 





natural gift for making things: give him a tin kettle and 
in half a morning he will hammer you out a Summerian 
head; he has the fingers of a pianist, an aptitude that 
brings beauty to life with a turn of the wrist; in a word, 
that sensibility of touch which keeps an ordinary craftsman 
happy for a life-time: and these things terrify him. He 
ties both hands behind his back and fights so. Deliberately 
he chooses the most commonplace aspects and the 
most unlovely means of expression, hoping that, talent 
thus bound, genius will be stung into action. Sometimes, 
no doubt, Achilles stays sulking in his tent. I suppose 
Derain can be dull. 

But what does he want this genius of his todo? Nothing 
less, I believe, than what the French genius did at its 
supreme moment, in the seventeenth century, what the 
Greek did in the fifth, My notion is that he wants to 
create art which shall be perfectly uncompromising and at 
the same time human, and he would like it none the worse, I 
dare say, were it to turn out popular as well. After all, Racine 
did this, and Moliére, and La Bruyére, and Watteau and 
Chardin and Renoir. It is in the French tradition to 
believe that there is a beauty common to life and art. 
The Greeks had it, so runs the argument, and the Italians 
of the high renaissance, but the English poets tended to 
sacrifice art to beauty, and the moderns—so Derain may 
think—-sacrifice beauty and grandeur to discretion. The 
motto “ Safety first’ did, I will confess, just float across 
my eyes as I walked through the last salon d’automne. 
And then, Derain may feel that there is in him something 
besides his power of creation and sense of form, something 
which philosophers would call, I dare say, a sense of absolute 
beauty in things, of external harmony. However we may 
call it, what I mean is the one thing at all worth having 
which the Greeks had and the Byzantines had not, which 
Raphael possesses more abundantly than Giotto. In 
Derain this sense is alive and insistent; it is urging him 
always to capture something that is outside him; the 
question is, can he, without for one moment compromising 
the purity of his art, obey it? I do not know. But if 
he cannot, then there is no man alive to give this age what 
Phidias, Giorgione and Watteau gave theirs. 

The French are not unwilling to believe that they are the 
heirs of Greece and Rome. So, if I am right, the extra- 
ordinary influence of Derain may be accounted for partly, 
at any rate, by the fact that he, above all living Frenchmen, 
has the art to mould, in the materials of his age, a vessel 
that might contain the grand classical tradition. What 
is more, it is he, if anyone, who has the strength to fill it. 
No one who ever met him but was impressed by the pro- 
digious force of his character and his capacity for standing 
alone. At moments he reminds one oddly of Johnson. 
He, too, is a dictator, at once humorous and tragic like the 
mirific doctor, but, unlike him, infinitely subtle. He, too, 
is troubled, and not by any sense of isolation nor yet by 
the gnawings of vanity and small ambition. It isthe problem 
that tortures him. Can he do what Raphael and Racine 
did? Can he create something that shall be uncom- 
promising as art and at the same time humane ? 

Face to face with that problem, Derain stands for what 
is to-day most vital and valid in France—a passionate 
love of the great tradition, a longing for order and the 
will to win it, and that mysterious thing which the Athenians 
called rovdiérns and schoolmasters call “ high seriousness.” 
He accepts the age into which he has stumbled with all 
its nastiness, vulgarity and cheek. He accepts that woe- 
begone, modern democracy which could not even make 
its great war fine. He believes he can make something 
of it. Because he has a first-rate intellect he can afford 
to mistrust reason; and so sure is he of his own taste that 
he can brush refinement aside. Yet neither his scepticisms 
nor his superstitions alienate the intelligent, nor are the 
sensitive offended by his total disregard of their distinctions. 
And though all this has nothing to do with painting, on 
painters, I surmise, it has its effect. Curve BELL. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OME day I mean to write a book called The Consolers. 
S It will be an account of men who, without asserting 
that God’s in His heaven and all’s right with the 
world, have set out to offer mankind consolation for the 
ills of life. Such a book should be biographical as well as 
critical, for we must know how the philosopher applied his 
own nostrums, their efficacy and how severely they were 
tested in his own case. I suppose I shall have to include 
Lucretius. As a poet he is remarkable among great poets 
for having recommended as the most comforting view of 
life precisely that interpretation from which many fine 
as well as many meaner minds have turned away as though 
it were a Medusa’s head, changing hope and joy to stone. 
In the contemplation of the universal reign of mechanic 
law he found some peace and comfort (comfort of a 
modest yet stable kind), which he preached with the passion 
of an evangelist—rating his great poetic gifts far below 
his sense of truth and his verse as only honey rubbed 
about the rim of the cup to tempt men to drink and be saved. 
He had great elevation of mind, a passion for certainty as 
profound as Pascal’s own, to whom also fear was once 
terrible, though he conquered it by precisely the opposite 
method, by trusting to religion and rejecting science. 
a * * 


With regard to biography I shall in the case of Lucretius 
meet with a difficulty. The only record of his life occurs 
in a chronicon compiled by St. Jerome largely out of 
Suetonius, where we read among the events of 94 B.c.: 
“Titus Lucretius, poet, is born. After a love-philtre had 
turned him mad, and he had written, in the intervals of 
his insanity, several books which Cicero revised, he killed 
himself by his own hand in the forty-fourth year of his age.” 
(Tennyson wrote one of his finest poems upon that love- 
philtre story.) I do not positively disbelieve this story, 
though suicide is a suspiciously edifying end for an atheist, 
for there is a quality in his work, Statius calls it the furor 
ardens Lucretii, which is at any rate consonant with its truth. 
Recently Messrs. George Allen and Unwin have published 
a new blank-verse translation of Lucretius by Mr. Robert 
Trevelyan (4s. 6d. net). Mr. Trevelyan is so much indebted 
to Munro’s famous prose version of De Rerum Natura that 
he may be almost said to have founded his own upon it. 
It has pleased me much, for it is grave and plain and 
has something of the profound seriousness of Lucretius ; 
that seriousness which Dryden, the most vigorous of his 
translators (Munro perhaps excepted), and easily the most 
ingenious of them, has certainly missed. ‘Through comparing 
the qualities of different translators, and noting where 
they excel and where they fail, the reader of English may 
guess at the greatness of Lucretius himself. 

* * * 


The qualities Mr. Trevelyan’s translation lacks are grandeur 
of rhythm and intensity of mood. Mr. Mallock’s rendering, 
on the other hand, of chosen passages in the metre of Omar 
Khayyim (Adam and Charles Black. 10s. net) conveys 
better the mood of a poet—only it does so with an admixture 
of languor which is foreign to Lucretius. The quatrain is 
also too epigrammatic a form to stand for the long-rever- 
berating, labouring thunders of the Lucretian periods ; 
nor is it a form into which a man’s thought naturally falls 
when, like Lucretius, he sets out to expound science in 
verse. True, Mr. Mallock has confined himself only to the 
emotional and hortatory passages, but the spirit of the 
poem is altered if these are represented as written in a 
form in which an exposition of physics and natural history 
would be grotesque. One of Walter Pater’s lapses as a 
critic occurs in a passage in which he compares reading 
Lucretius to lying in a rose garden and hearing far-off 





summer thunder. As we are all apt to do, he has referred here 
the tincture of his own temperament back to the author he is 
criticising, but had he been writing about Mr. Mallock’s 
translation the simile would have conveyed a truth. Still, 
Mr. Mallock’s work has never had due recognition, and I 
am not at all sure that his slim white volume, with its 
quatrains, Latin text and literal prose translations bound 
up together in it, is not the best introduction to Lucretius 
for some English readers. If they are attracted, they cannot 
do better than turn to Mr. Trevelyan’s translation, through 
which they will get into closer touch with the spirit of the 
poem. It will give them, too, a conception of its magnificent 
scope. 
3 ne * 

Dryden’s renderings, as I said, are apt not to be grave 
enough to reflect the genius of this sad and splendid poet, 
despite that vigour of phrase in which “ Glorious John,” 
alone of all translators of Lucretius in verse, does justice 
to the original. This is certainly true of the passage on 
Love which he has chosen from the fourth book. ‘“ After all,”’ 
he says in his preface, “ a translator is to make his author 
as charming as he possibly can, provided he maintains his 
character and makes him not unlike himself.” Unfortu- 
nately, to make Lucretius “charming” is to make him 
unlike himself. Dryden anticipates objections to his work 
which are likely to be “‘ aggravated by the too lively and 
alluring delicacy of the verses.”” Sure enough Mr. Sargeaunt, 
in editing the complete works of Dryden (Oxford University 
Press, 1910) has thought it better to omit them, though 
somewhat inconsistently he has reprinted all (I think) 
Dryden’s songs. But what in Lucretius is part of natural 
history, part of a philosophical discourse on the two principles 
which divide the world, “Mars” and “ Venus,” the one 
ever destroying the other ever producing life, becomes 
under the pen of Dryden only a very spirited piece of 
eighteenth century lubricity. Creech’s translation I have 
not read. Mr. Leonard’s The Nature of Things (Dent) is a 
complete translation of the whole poem; from reading in it 
I judge that it possesses much the same merits as Mr. 
Trevelyan’s, only not in such a high degree. The shortest 
way perhaps, of suggesting to English readers the kind 
of poet Lucretius is would be to ask them to imagine a Milton 
who believed in the atomic theory of the universe instead 
of Biblical cosmology, who gave it just the same importance 
in his works and succeeded in accommodating a vehement, 
proud temperament to the humbler morality of materialism. 

* * * 

One would gather from Lucretius that men of his time 
were much disturbed by anticipations of what might befall 
them after death. What a comfort it is to reflect that, he 
reiterates that what comes next is literally—nothing ! 
Those who have lived miserable lives should be thankful 
it is nearly over when they come to die, and those who have 
enjoyed everything life can give he bids: 

Rise like some guest who has drunk well and deep, 

And now no longer can his eyelids keep 

From closing; rise and hie thee home to rest 

And enter calmly on the unending sleep ! 
But the fear of death is a shadow thrown by the love of 
life and cannot be reasoned away; Venus Genetrix herself 
prevents that. More efficacious than these direct appeals 
is the mood which the whole poem produces in his readers, 
who see the whole universe spread out before them. It is 
this vision which exalts his own imagination and has made 
him almost unique among poets, who even when they are 
Nature Poets seem, compared with him, to be culinary 
artists shredding nature into their pots. 

* * a 

It is curious how few modern poets have dealt with 
cosmic processes. For one who has attempted it (yet 
there is a human attitude towards them worthy of the 
Muse), a hundred have expounded the moral inspiration 
of landscape. Davidson in this last period attempted a 
Lucretian task, and with the most fervid enthusiasm. I 
wonder if posterity will discover him; perhaps they will 
as a forerunner of a future Lucretius. 


Arr ABLE Hawk. 
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RECENT FICTION 


Mainwaring. By Maurice Hewterr. Collins, 7s. 6d. 
Captain Macedoine’s Daughter. By Wituiam McFexr. 
Secker. 9s, 


The Friend of the Family and Another Story. By Kyopor 
Dostorevsky. ‘Translated by Constance GARNETT. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


One has great admiration and respect for Mr. Hewlett’s 
historical romances—‘* The Queen’s Quair ” is worth dozens 
of fashionable introspections—but he loses power when 
he comes to modern times. Given a great figure, such as 
Mary Stuart or King Richard, and he will decorate it 
splendidly; he will even make you realise a spirit behind 
the appearances. Mainwaring is his own creation and the 
outside of him is well enough; but we are told that he is 
a genius, and our scepticism fights against this all the time. 
And the scepticism extends to other characters and to the 
whole situation. Mr. Hewlett writes neatly, wittily, and 
he maintains a good quality. We seem to see through it 
all too easily; he does not confuse the issue with any 
touch of the mystical and he is cut off from the archaic. 

Yet the circumstance is at least extraordinary. The 
story begins at Marseilles in the seventies, when the narrator 
meets the out-at-elbows Mainwaring, an Irish adventurer, a 
sponge, a philanderer with passion, an opportunist who has 
political ambitions and sees that Labour “is the ticket.” 
He is cleverly presented and Mr. Hewlett hits the right 
phrases, as in the man’s “bitter gaiety.” The way to 
prominence and power lies through Trafalgar Square and 
Wormwood Scrubbs. Mainwaring’s genius is in the display 
and in the guidance of emotion ; he is ambitious, treacher- 
ous, arrogant, and, it must be said, uninteresting. The 
political career doesn’t matter, and the abiding impression 
is of ferociously bad manners, particularly with women. 
He has married a woman of the people and in her Mr. 
Hewlett displays, almost touchingly, his idealism. She is 
badly treated and the narrator of the story loves her. 
“She was, in fact, an elemental—and before her mere 
humanity the trappings of my caste fell from me. I stood, 
man, before her, man’s mate, in the primeval wild.” But 
there is no primeval wild and these two friends behave 
very well, They go to Kew Gardens, where the woman 
shows a virtuous distaste for orchids and the man reads 
a selection from the Golden Treasury. “She stood in 
her modesty, beauty and truth for the Moral Law,” and 
one wishes it were possible to believe in her. Certainly all 
this is not ridiculous; at times it seems almost beautiful, 
but it isn’t real; it is a futility; it is as hollow as a drum. 
One is disposed to impertinences or irrelevancies ; to tell 
Mr. Hewlett that he is good and kind and in the right ; 
to agree that aristocrats are immoral and the poor exemplary. 
There is a great deal of good taste in the story and a certain 
boldness of invention. Now and then Mr. Hewlett’s art 
raises it into something better than mere sound and fury. 
And we do want in the world an idealism strong enough 
to override social distinctions. Mr. Hewlett offers us what 
we want and ungratefully we decline it. 

Possibly Mr. McFee is, by this time, tired of hearing 
that he writes like Mr. Conrad; possibly he has wagered 
that three out of four reviewers will say so and is pleased to 
be winning handsomely. It would be affectation for the 
reviewer to ignore it. There was some suggestion of Conrad 
in Mr. Brett Young’s Crescent Moon, and some, perhaps, in 
a fine story called The Lady Aft, by Mr. R. M. Hallet, an 
American. But this is another matter. Mr. McFee is so 
close in method and manner that you may slip into the 
illusion that you are reading the Master himself. One does 
not say that he is as good, but he is good enough to make 
you feel uneasy. There would be something wrong with 
the world if an imitator of the Elizabethan drama did some- 
thing on the lines of Othello that was as good. We should not 
like to have a Comedy of Errors in the high places of the 





mind. On the lower slopes it may be good fun and the 
reviewer might shudder at the notion of having to disen- 
tangle the real thing from imitations prepared by Mr. 
Beerbohm in a sobered and determined mood. 

Mr. McFee has captured the tricks and exaggerated a 
little. He can give a fine picture of arrogant impotence and 
elaborate futility ; he can go a little further than Mr. Conrad 
in the cynicism that is half impatience ; he, too, can give 
an astounding situation ; he imitates Mr. Conrad in launch- 
ing dogmas about women; he takes his machinery and 
copies the turn of his sentences. All the time Mr. McFee 
is quite good enough to stand alone. He is less poignant 
than Mr. Conrad, he is morally weaker, he has not the 
constant sense of beauty, but he is very good. He has 
none of the clichés of passionate intercourse; he doesn’t 
just try to rouse and thrill you. It is impossible to dismiss 
him lightly as a mere imitator. Perhaps he is a disciple. 

It is a story of an enigmatic woman in a mysterious 
situation, and there are times when the stage seems set for 
comedy. The mysteries dissolve under Mr. McFee’s direc- 
tion and the figure is revealed as a tragic one. Her lovers, 
or would-be lovers, are deterred by the awkwardness of the 
case which includes an unspeakable father. It is a real 
quandary for the poor girl who is in an almost desperate 
position. ‘She saw through my sentimental interest in her 
affairs. She knew that at the first signal of danger to my 
own peace and position I would sheer off, regretfully but 
swiftly.” What is she to do? She does what women are 
commonly driven to in such a case. The man looks on 
regretfully, but he is not carried away by passion. He 
regarded himself as a spectator or, at most, a “* super in the 
play,” and he is embarrassed at being offered a leading part. 
Order, safety, the accustomed, appeal to him, though in 
mere speculation he can be strangely free. Imagine, then, 
the girl’s bitterness towards this safety that she had never 
known. Men don’t mean what they say; they don’t 
mean anything. This man hankers after the moderate 
adventure or—Mr. McFee distinguishes—the sensation. 
It is allfinely balanced. Passion is in solution and it cannot 
defy analysis. The story is brought to a point at which 
the adventure is tardily accepted and the emotions deepen, 
but disaster intervenes. And then comes in that unspeak- 
able father. “I saw myself offering my condolences and 
soothing a father’s anguish. I pictured an old man bowed 
with grief. But it did not happen that way at all. I 
forgot that masters of illusion have no use for facts, not 
even for such facts as grief or death, until they have been 
transmuted into some strange emotional freak which will 
inspire the spectator with awe.” Mr. Conrad again. And 
how admirably to the point! The father, with fantastic 
exaggeration, repeats the lover. But the full and final 
blast of cynicism comes from the philosophic doctor who 
prescribes for “an accumulation of romantic impacts,” 
and furnishes the hero “ with a whole brand-new set of 
consolatory impressions to brood upon.” Instead of which 
his mind reverts to a conception of “stark beauty.” It is an 
admirable story and Mr. McFee, curiously, is little incom- 
moded by the giant’s robe. One hopes, nevertheless, that 
he will throw it away—if he can. 

With this twelfth volume of Mr. Heinemann’s edition of 
Dostoievsky, Mrs. Garnett’s great task is finished; though it 
was impossible that the interest of the earlier volumes should 
be maintained our obligation remains and deepens, Here 
Dostoievsky is not at his best. Nyetochka Nyezvanov, the 
second story, is a gloomy narrative in which the cult of 
misery is pursued even with doggedness; the balance 
cannot be restored by occasional alternations of ecstasy. 
It is episodical, fragmentary, without plan or conclusion. 
Sometimes it attains intensity, as in the close and dreadful 
description of the heroine’s mother. The Friend of the 
Family is a much more coherent story, and it has an excellent 
comic character in the middle-aged landowner who lets 
himself be tyrannised over by an idiotic old woman and a 
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A CHILD IN PAIN 


will awaken the sympathy of us all. It is a 
sight which touches the heart and troubles the 
soul. But there is a still sadder sight—that of 


DELIBERATE CRUELTY 


inflicted on a little child by those who should 
be its loving protectors. In England, to-day, 
helpless little ones are being starved, beaten, 
bullied, neglected, cowed and dazed by constant 
ill-treatment. You can help to shield them by 
supporting the NATIONAL SOCIETY for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY to CHILDREN. 


Pity and self-respect both claim your sympathy 
and gifts, for a ‘Cruelty Case” in an English 
Newspaper is 


A BLOT ON ENGLAND’S REPUTATION. 


Last year no less than 100,448 little ones were 
rescued or helped, making a total of nearly three 
million assisted in the past 36 years. These times 
of increased cost of all services have put this 
work in danger of curtailment. 


Will you help remove this danger 
by sending a gift to-day to: 
ROBERT J. PARR, O.B.E., pirector. 


The N.S. P. C. C,, 


Central aman Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 
Il 


‘HYPNOTISM, 


10,000 Free Propaganda Books 
by the RAYMONT INSTITUTE. 


OULD you care to know the truth about this subject ? 
Would you like to progress as much in a few weeks 
as it the cleverest of men and women todoin as 
many years? Would you like te to acquire this wonderful 
power aus see do ee ee of as yen 
ap =— t cannot accomplish? Would you like 

all jour ambition realised ? In simple fairness 
> 7. you ought to do so. 
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power becomes the more important when realise that in your dealings 
with others it makes you * Upper Fo ental and H ic know- 
ledge means the absolute certainty to be able to gain a place of command. 
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completely baffle the uninitiated observer. 


THE MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 
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The Test of Quality 


“SHELL” 1s the 
only motor spirit 


supplied to dealers in bulk for 
re-sale through kerb-side plants 
under the following conditions:— 


THAT “SHELL” WILL BE STORED 
AND RETAILED SEPARATELY, NOT 
MIXED WITH MOTOR SPIRIT OF 
ANY OTHER.BRAND OR GRADE 


These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 
public equally with our own. We know that in “Shell” we 
possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and we 
cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior brands 
or grades of petrol. 


Shell-Mex, Lia. 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 























A COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 


Unemployment and Foreign Policy 
CAXTON WALL, WESTMINSTER, at 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH I6TH. 
FOREIGN TRADE. By Mr. J. A. Hobson. 
Chair: Rt. Hon. F. D. ACLAND. 

England's dependence on Foreign Trade. Present paralysis of 
European markets. Effects of the War and the bad Peace on our 
export trade. How politicians have stopped the recovery of 
Europe and created unemployment. The cry first for increased 
production, then for short time. True sources of Governmental 
waste. Why domestic cannot replace foreign markets. Protection 
as a panacea. How our standard of life is threatened by the 
bad Peace. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 23RD. 
FINANCE. By Sir George Paish. 
Chair: Sir GEO. GIBB. 

Effects of inflated currency, international indebtedness and unstable 
exchanges on employment. How to stop German undercutting. 
The necessity of larger international credits. Are they inflation ? 
Tests of a sound credit scheme. Defects of the Termeulen and 
Mountain Schemes. What part Governments, Bankers, and the 
investing public must play. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIT, 6TH. 
RAW MATERIALS. By Sir Sydney Olivier. 
Chair: Mr. P. MOLTENO. 
British Foreign Policy, formerly free trade. War growth of 
pre references, export tariffs, licences, concessions, and monopolies. 
esentment by other countries of this change of policy. Oils, 
hides, phosphates, palm kernels, etc. The British Empire and 
the world’s demands. New dangers in our Mandatory policy. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13TH. 
BRITISH POLICY AND THE U.S.A. By Mr. 
Norman Angell. 
Chair: Mr. TOM SHAW, M.P. 

Our new dependence on America as our creditor. British needs 
for wheat and cotton. The withholding of surplus stocks. Effects 
of unfavourable exchange. How American business policy affects 
employment and trade here. Why America looks askance at 
Great Britain. Will America help Europe to recover ? 


my —Reserved, 2s. 6d, each, or 7s. 6d. for the Course, Unre- 
ed, 1s. each, or 3s. 6d. for the Course. To be had from the SEoRETARY, 
Fight the Famine Council, 150 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 
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lazy scoundrel. One is a little impatient of the magnanimous 
fool, but here the comedy prevails over any aridness of 
nobility and, indeed, all is unreal. It is one way of comedy 
to give serious actions a facility as of farce, to speed up life 
till it is like the cinema. The good Colonel is consistent in 
his folly, heachieves a kind of credibility. At an emotional 
crisis he says: “It is a solemn moment,” and, again, “I 
wrote a poor letter, of course, my boy, but I wrote it from 


my heart and, so to say, watered it with my tears.” Though: 


it is a long way from Dostoievsky to Stevenson, he reminds 
one of Jim Pinkerton. The villain in the story has touches 
of the rascal of classical comedy, but we cannot believe in 
him. And the queer Russian menage of toadies and de- 
pendants does not seem very significant until you reflect 
that what it represents has disappeared from the world 


suddenly and for ever. 
ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 


THE PURSUIT OF ENGLISH 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. 
Vol. VI. Collected by A. C. Brapiey. Clarendon 
Press. 6s. 6d. 


The English Association cherishes the happy idea of 
justifying its existence by publishing from time to time 
studies due to its distinguished members. The slender, 
green-covered volumes are brief in exposition, but always 
worth attention. The latest reveals once more that glow 
for good letters which distinguishes the veteran Dr. Saints- 
bury. He picks out the best of Trollope, a writer whose 
very evenness of narrative is a refreshment after the tortured 
posturing of prose to-day. Dr. Saintsbury has so much 
to say, and such ripe wisdom to unload, that we tolerate 
in him the contortions of the Sibyl. Here, we notice, 
his writing is smoother than usual, less worried by the 
interpolations and divagations of a teeming brain. Perhaps 
this is due to the unconscious influence of Trollope. Mr. 
Sampson deals with style in his paper on Stevenson, 
whose prose we find over-written, not merely or mainly 
because we know that he played the “sedulous ape” 
to many models of English. When particular adjectives 
and phrases and gorgeous words stand out of the text, 
saying “‘ Admire us,” we refuse to admire. We feel as 
we do in the presence of an over-dressed woman. But, of 
course, too much elaboration is better than the slipslop 
style which is common and accepted without a murmur 
to-day. The efforts of the popular journalist show people 
of good sense that the pursuit of English is more than the 
pursuit of ‘“ boss words.” 

A ripe scholar, Prof. W. P. Ker, has printed an admirable 
little address on “‘The Humanist Ideal,” a theme which 
has of late reverberated through our columns. What is 
“classic”? 2? What is “ romantic’? ? What is a “ human- 
ist”? ? No quirks of blazoning pens will, we fear, ever 
settle these questions. The Professor points out that 
definitions are difficult; strange assumptions and “ har- 
bitary gents ” produce more heat than light; and exagger- 
ations brewed fresh controversy and dissension. In fact, 

The dividing lines of Goth and Greek, barbarian and humanist, 
medieval and modern, classic and romantic, are never drawn as 
neatly as the diagrammatist would like. 

Yes; and the diagrammatist may be an epigrammatist 
as well, which makes for fun, but not for the cold cause 
of truth. Rabelais, with whose inscription for the Abbey 
of Thelema the Professor ends, puts us in the right spirit 
of toleration ; and we think he may have had in his mind 
Oxford’s fine stylist, and the postscript which declares 
that these oppositions cease in “that House Beautiful 
which the creative minds of all generations—the artists 
and those who have treated life in the spirit of art—are 
always building together, for the refreshment of the human 
spirit.” The tendency of the present age is much more 
towards the romantic than the classical—towards the 


delights of new discovery rather than the perfection of 
form applied to familiar matter. But the cacophony of 
to-day becomes the melody of to-morrow; and _ the 
romantic of one age is the classic of the next. Indeed, 
the classic has directly produced the romantic. Dante, 
the Professor suggests, is speaking in his own person on 
the advancement of learning when he writes of Ulysses. 
Dante, in fact, with his classical master Virgil, was romantic, 
and Stendhal, we remember, has called him ‘“ pre-eminently 
the romantic poet.” Bacon, rich in classic tags, escapes 
from the vanities of the Renaissance in his “ Advancement 
of Learning,” and Erasmus in one of his Dialogues answers 
a young man who boasts of ten years spent on Cicero with 
an Echo which turns Greek for the occasion, and replies, 
“You Ass!” The answer to “ What is a classic?” is 
given from one of Goethe’s conversations with Eckermann, 
“the upshot of which is that, if you like, you may say 
classical of any work which is good of its kind.” Goethe 
is certain that the opposition between “ classic” and 
“romantic” has been overdone. But we think that here, 
as elsewhere, he felt that Eckermann was stupid, not a 
man to whom one could explain things satisfactorily, not 
a person of acute intelligence like Boswell. Goethe could 
have said more. To-day the use of the word “ classic” 
is vague and often ridiculous. For one thing, the fluctua- 
tions of taste must settle down—through excessive laudation 
and reaction to a position generally beyond critical cavil— 
before we can recognise a classic. It follows, as one of the 
ironies of Providence, that an author is seldom a classic 
in his own lifetime. He has not lived long enough to see 
his work fairly weighed by the public and the critics, who 
together may correct the views of his special public. That 
public ends by doting on the peculiarities in his manner 
of writing. 

Germany once supplied the chief models of the romantic 
school; then it was France, fighting out the quarrel with 
brilliantly offensive waistcoats; but in this country, as 
Prof. Ker points out, there have been no such fights and 
victories. We have had no Racine, but a free Shakespeare, 
making ‘‘ wonderful theatrical patterns of his own, perfect, 
some of them, in form and symmetry.” Corneille found 
the Unities pieces of good advice. Shakespeare did without 
them. 

Prof. Ker notes the neglect of Greek tragedy as a strange 
omission in the life of the humanist, and asks, “ Has any 
modern poet, except always Racine, studied Greek tragedy 
as Tasso and Milton studied Homer?” The neglect of 
Aeschylus is strange, and still more, the neglect of 
Sophocles, one of the most perfect artists the world has 
ever seen. In the nineteenth century we can think of 
one artist only, and that a prose writer, who was 
influenced by Sophocles. George Eliot, the preacher of 
the gospel of Nemesis, acknowledged his direct influence, 
and quoted from the finest of his character-studies that 
passage in which Ulysses bids the generous young prince 
“be his for one little knavish day.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that the humanist 
ideal “ contradicts itself, or breaks into factions.”’ These 
we enjoy, particularly with so sure a guide as Prof. Ker 
to point out the foresight of this man, and the inconsistencies 
of that. But meanwhile we must not lose ourselves in 
discussion, and forget the main battle against stupidity 
materialism, sentimentalism. 


TOO LONG AND TOO LARGE 


The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate. By Epwarp SANDFORD 
Martin. Constable. 42s. net. 

After reading this book we are assured that Mr. Choate, 
the great American lawyer, who came to England as Am- 
bassador in the year 1899, was an affectionate husband, 
a devoted father, that he worked extremely hard (as success- 
ful lawyers generally do) during}his years at the Bar, that 
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he conducted a great many cases to a triumphant conclusion 
(this also is characteristic of successful lawyers), and that as 
Ambassador he attended numerous public ceremonies and 
official dinners, where his speeches, full of a broad, pene- 
trating, if not very subtle, humour, were much appreciated. 
Americans are famed throughout the world for the length 
as well as for the eloquence of their speeches, and those 
verbatim reports of Mr. Choate’s public utterances which are 
given in the book uphold this tradition. Whether it is 
worth while to work through some 800 pages of biography 
to arrive at these conclusions is another matter, but little 
else is established in the two volumes which Mr. Sandford 
Martin has industriously compiled. I say compiled advisedly, 
for the biographer himself repudiates any other word for 
what he has done. The story of Mr. Choate’s life is told 
firstly in a record made by Mr. Choate himself of his ancestry 
and childhood. His genealogy is here dealt with in an 
exhaustive manner, and he appears to hold a theory that a 
child’s education begins a hundred years before it is born. 
Why this precise date should be fixed upon is a matter for 
speculation: why not an odd number ?—why not 500, or, 
even 1,000? Patient research will bring so much to light 
but we are content to press the matter no further. 

When Mr. Choate himself breaks off—the war, we are told, 
distracted his mind from this ocecupation—the biographer 
still endeavours to efface himself, and the story is resumed 
in extracts from letters mostly addressed to Mrs, Choate 
and her children. Here we have a diary (let us presume 
it is a fairly complete one) telling us how Mr. Choate spent 
his days during periods of enforced separation from his 
family. The letters which have been selected are mainly 
a catalogue of his engagements, and their general interest 
is small. Mr. Choate lived through stirring times, but we 
do not learn much about American history or politics; he 
speculates but little upon abstract problems. Though 
keenly interested in education, he never mentions a book, 
and the expressions of personal emotion which frequently 
occur are decorously cut short by the editor. The fiercest 
critic of our own recent memoir-writers will heave now 
and then a regretful sigh. Letters without intrinsic merit, 
letters which are not read for their own sake but only 
because we are interested in the writer, fail in the end to 
afford us the very information which we seek : so few people 
have both the power and the inclination to reveal themselves 
in this manner. : 

Mr. Birrell in a charming essay tells us a story of Dr. 
Johnson who was once found by a friend roasting apples 
and reading a history of Birmingham. On being questioned, 
he admitted that the apples were not particularly good for 
him, and that the book was dull, but he had been confined 
to the house and wished for something to do. ‘‘ This anec- 
dote,” says Mr. Birrell, “ pleasingly illustrates the habits 
of the confirmed reader. Happy is the man who in hours 
of solitude and depression can read a history of Birming- 
ham.” To the confirmed reader but to no one else, I would 
recommend this Life of Mr. Choate. It is the history of a 
man who was both wise and upright, whose gifts of energy, 
of discrimination, of sincerity were of immense service to 
his own country, and also to ours, but the history is pre- 
sented to us without art or imagination, and we are left, 
our curiosity more than half extinguished, in contem- 
plation of details that are both trivial and commonplace. 


A NEW INFERNO 


The Inferno of Dante. Translated by Ereanor V. Murray. 
Privately printed. Boston, U.S.A. 

Miss Murray has endeavoured to render the Inferno in 
the terza rima of the original. It is, we imagine, the most 
unsuitable vehicle which could be found in English. The 
astonishing effect it produces in Italian is almost entirely 
due to the splendid, weighty, at times sombre power of the 
double rhymes. It is a commonplace that Italian is pecu- 
liarly strong in weighty double rhymes, words with open 





vowels and sonorous music; English is weak altogether 
in double rhymes, and of those which the language has the 
majority are weak, tripping and undignified. Even if we 
take the best—who can compare “sorrow,” “ to-morrow,” 
“ borrow,” with dolore, fattore, amore; or “splendid” and 
** ended ” with duro and oscuro, save to the disadvan 

of the English? Miss Murray, however, as did Dr. Wheeler 
in his version of the whole Commedia, published ten years 
ago, confines herself to single rhymes; now terza rima with 
no double endings is simply not Dante’s metre at all, and a 
translator is foolish to handicap himself with a form which 
has never been acclimatised, when the exigencies of our 
tongue prevent him from enjoying the satisfaction of saying 
he has at any rate kept the metre of his original. 

What metre is suited to Dante, whether the Commedia 
is translatable at all, are different questions. Mr. Yeats 
has praised Dr. Shadwell’s version of the Purgatorio into 
the metre of Marvell’s Horatian Ode, and we should like 
to see a translation into that adaptation of the Omar metre 
which Swinburne used in his Laus Veneris. While, how- 
ever, we wait for a genius to find the perfect medium, we 
are inclined to think that the best solution is to be found 
in the use of blank verse. Carey’s version has some noble 
passages, but it needs revision and freeing from a certain 
poetic pedestrianism which was the curse of his day. It 
would be a good thing if those who feel they must translate 
the Commedia would set themselves to the humble task of 
rewriting Carey rather than adventuring on entirely new 
versions in metres beyond their command. Miss Murray’s 
version has no claims to be considered an improvement 
on Dr. Wheeler’s or on Longfellow’s. She attempts to be 
very literal, and is always being forced into unnatural 
locutions by the difficulty of the rhyme-scheme. Here is 
her rendering of Francesca’s speech : 

‘* There is no keener pain in misery 
Than is the memory of happy days, 
And this thy Master knows full well,” said she ; 
But if to understand our love’s first ways 
Thou hast so keen a wish as thou hast said, 
I will do as he who weeps and yet essays. 
One day for our delight a tale we read, 
Of Lancelot and how he knew love’s thrall ; 
We were alone and had no thought of dread. 
And more than once that reading did recall 
His eyes to mine and blenched our cheeks the while, 
But one great moment led us to our fall. 
When we had read of how that longed-for smile 
Was kissed by such a lover, he, I say, 
Whom nought from me shall evermore beguile, 
Did kiss my mouth all trembling: such the way! 
The book was Gallehault, its writer, too; 
Therein we read no farther on that day. 
The last line but one is practically untranslatable, and should 
be paraphrased; but the rest of the passage is easy and 
straightforward, and in the original, full of colour and 
movement . .. and what a wooden simulacrum Miss Murray 
makes of it. Her “ pain in misery” misses altogether the 
sharp juxtaposition of the original del tempo felice Nella 
miseria. How feeble is “love’s first ways” as a rendering 
of la prima radice Del nostro amor; how indefensible the 
insertion of the ejaculatory “such the way!” We do 
not desire to minimise the extreme difficulty of rendering 
Dante into English, but it is peculiarly a task which no 
one is compelled to attempt. The exact nature of the 
difficulties may perhaps be most easily gauged by those who 
have tried to turn, say, Shakespeare’s Sonnets into Latin 
elegiacs. Dante and Shakespeare present many of the 
same features: each has an extreme concentration, each 
uses a poetic language in which thought almost exactly 
balances poetry, and each at times has words or phrases 
which cannot be rendered truthfully except by a paraphrase. 
For instance, in the inscription over the Gate of Hell_was 
written : 
Giustizia mosse il mio alto fattore : 
Fecemi la divina potestate, 
La somma sapienza e il primo amore. 


It is easy to translate that literally: yet the very first 
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COMPANY MEETING 
EPITAPH OF E.P.D. 


HOW IT EASED RELATIONS BETWEEN CAPITAL AND 
LABOUR. 
Sir George Lawson Johnston, presiding at the twenty-fourth annual 
eral meeting of Bovril, Ltd., said that c 

Both in precept and example Bovril could claim to have done its 
bit as regards anti-profiteering. They had paid no Excess Profits 
Taxes, but were again able to put before them a satisfactory set of 
accounts at a time when many industries were suffering severely from 
the reaction from high prices, and were finding the problem of readjust- 
ment one of great difficulty. 

In the present unsettled state of affairs all over the world it was 
impossible to say that they had reached finality in their prices, but if 
they should again be compelled to revise them Bovril consumers 
might rest assured that they would be guided by the same principles 
and considerations as had moulded their policy hitherto. 

There had been some talk of a turnover tax, from a penny to three- 
pence in the pound, on sales, as a substitute for the Excess Profits 
Duty. This would hold no particular terrors for Bovril, Ltd. 

At their last meeting he had described in some detail the advantages 
of what he termed “perpendicular” amalgamations over the “‘hori- 
zontal’’ ones that were then so much to the fore. This turnover 
tax would certainly favour the upright groups, who would only pay 
once on a product bwin through many processes. f . 

Also, they would have noticed from the accounts that {20,000 had 
been granted to the staff pension fund. ‘“ Muzzle not the ox that 
treadeth out the corn’ was appropriate in the case of Bovril em- 
ployees, and it had always been their aim to deal equitably with all 
the employees of the company so that they might feel that their 
interests were being given due consideration, and he felt sure that this 
action would meet with their approval. 

It was a source of real gratification to him to be able to tell them 
that he did not remember ever having any serious discontent or labour 
trouble amongst their employees, either at home or abroad, and the 
past year brought no exception to this record. 

If he might presume to give labour a tip, he would say “ try and 
keep your working capitalist in the business he understands. If he 
is worth his salt, he is proud of his industry, and will be anxious to 
see that those who help him to build it up are contented.” 

The worry of labour troubles and fear of what the future might 
bring was driving many a chief to sell his business to financial groups, 
who, though they might know all about finance, could barely under- 
stand the ramifications of many of the undertakings they bought up, 
nor could they often spare time to keep in sympathy with all who 
were concerned in the running of an industry. r 

We are all workers to-day—either brain workers or sinew workers, 
said Sir George. The manual labourer with a legalised tendency 
towards a forty-hour week, the brain worker up to, say, sixty hours, 
and often unable to keep his mind off his work during the rest of his 
hours awake. 

The days of being proud of belonging to what was called a “ leisured 
class " were gone, and the few who permanently had no occupation 
were rather at pains to conceal the fact. Im fact, it was discovered 
by thousands during the war, when nearly all got into harness, that 
those who had no work to do had really rather a poor time of it. 
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To our readers.—The next issue of THE New 
STATESMAN (March 12th) will include Pvus- 
LISHERS’ SPRING 
will afford a useful guide to the books pro- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, and 


mised for the Spring and Summer Seasons. 














ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Sixteen Guineas. Prospectuses Eighteen Guineas. 
EpvucaTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of Is. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
Nrw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 
in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 
MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, 35 Arcade Chambers, 


St. Mary’s Gate.) 
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words present difficulties for giustizia is that attribute 
of God which is always rendered “ righteousness,” not 
“justice” in the English Bible. Then both Dr. Wheeler 
and Miss Murray translate primo as “primal”; and 
Dr. Wheeler adds a note: “ Power, Wisdom and Love— 
the Holy Trinity.” This really leaves the force of the 
three lines unrendered: for il primo amore is the love 
between the Persons of the Holy Trinity ; and to give the 
idea of the words needs some such paraphrase as “ the 
Love which God first knew.” That is only an example 
of the problems which on every page meet the translator 
of the Commedia; as a poem it remains more untrans- 
latable than anything of the Greeks or the Latins. One 
can just imagine a combination of Rossetti, Shelley, Milton 
and Browning contriving a rendering which would be 
tolerable. Meanwhile, we advise all English readers who 
really wish to understand Dante, so far as we can, to read 
some good “crib” such as the late Mr. A. J. Butler’s, with 
its excellent notes, and if they need a verse translation, to 
make one for themselves and not to publish it. 


“OFFICIAL” HISTORY 


The Flight of the ““Goeben” and the “ Breslau.” By 
Admiral Sir A. BerkeLtey Mine, Bart., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B. Nash. 6s. 


Admiral Milne was in command of the British Fleet in 
the Mediterranean at the opening of the war, and was 
responsible for the hunting of the Goeben and the Breslau, 
whose eventual escape to Constantinople had such un- 
fortunate and serious results. He was fully acquitted of 
blame at the time by the Admiralty, which after a careful 
examination of his conduct and dispositions “* approved 
the measures taken by him in all respects.” Sir Julian 
Corbett’s Official History of the naval operations issued 
under the auspices of the Admiralty puts, however, a 
different colour on the matter, and by implication, if not 
in so many words, saddles Sir Berkeley Milne with the 
main responsibility for the escape of the two German 
cruisers. Hence the Admiral has thought fit to give the 
public his own version of the affair. 

We do not think that anyone reading his book will doubt 
that he was justified in writing it. He shows two things 
quite clearly ; first, that Sir Julian Corbett’s History is 
full of serious and quite avoidable errors and inaccuracies ; 
and second, that in so far as any blundering took place 
in connection with the Goeben’s escape, the fault lay wholly 
with the Admiralty. Sir Berkeley Milne acted throughout 
on definite instructions. He had to deal with a ship faster 
than any ship in his own command, and he was instructed 
to prevent her breaking away to the West and interfering 
with the transport of French troops from Africa, or escaping 
through the Strait of Gibraltar; if she went East he was 
to see that she did not raid our own trade route from Egypt 
or attack Alexandria. He was also to prevent her getting 
into the Adriatic. In short, the only direction from which 
he was not instructed to head her off was the AZgean and 
Constantinople! Moreover, in the event of Austria declaring 
war on Great Britain (which she did not do for some time), 
he had alternative written instructions to the effect that 
he must “ bottle up” the Adriatic. At a critical moment 
when the Goeben might have been caught, someone in 
London blundered and wired to Admiral Milne that war 
with Austria was declared. The mistake was corrected 
next day, but twenty-four hours had been lost and the 
Goeben could not be overtaken. 

Admiral Milne makes the whole story quite clear and 
his book is a definite contribution to history. Naturally 
and justly he is very angry with Sir Julian Corbett and 
his Official History. But what he seems to have failed 
to realise is that an “ official” history may or may not 
be an accurate history, but quite certainly it will be a 
history which exonerates officials. It is written in the 





Admiralty and for the Admiralty, and it is unreasonable 
to expect it to blame the Admiralty. It must be admitted, 
however, that, on Sir Berkeley Milne’s showing, Sir Julian 
Corbett has, in this case, somewhat overstepped the limits 
of pardonable partiality for his Admiralty friends. If 
the rest of his Official History is as much distorted as 
his account of this episode, its value to the future historian 
will not be great. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Unifying the World. By G. N. Crank. Swarthmore Press. 2s. 6d. 

This book has a very misleading title, which seems on occasion 
even to have misled the author. It is a book about the importance, 
from an international point of view, of methods of communication, 
including not only transport, posts, telegraphs, cables and the rest, 
but also the immaterial means of communication in the realm of 
ideas. It contains a great many interesting observations both on 
the growth of communication and on their effects upon international 
relationships in the spheres of war and commerce, but Mr. Clark 
seems not quite to have made up his mind about the limitations of 
his subject, and he is therefore a little inclined to wander from point 
to point without reaching any very conclusive result. His study is 
more an essay than a book, and it raises far more questions than it 
satisfactorily answers. It breaks, however, to a considerable extent 
new ground, and it is well worth reading. 


The Song Book of Quong Lee of Limehouse. By Tnomas Burke. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

This book contains a series of sketches in free verse supposed to be 
written by a Chinaman, who keeps a shop in Limehouse and usually 
refers to himself as “ this person.” Their queerness, not being merely 
of the surface, is a sad one, and their rather wry humour nearly always 
has the appearance of labouring to conceal unhappiness. Mr. Burke 
has contrived somehow to achieve genuine pathos. Quong Lee says 
very little and says it funnily, yet you feel that he could not say more 
without breaking down altogether. English civilisation and society 
look very bizarre seen through the eyes of this imaginary Chinaman. 


Cambridge Poets, 1914-1920. An Anthology compiled by Epwarp 
Davison. Cambridge: W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

The title of this anthology is a little misleading. There is, of 
course, no exact way of defining a ‘“‘Cambridge Poet,” and the term is 
wide enough to cover all things from Milton to the last freshman who 
published a limerick in the “Granta.” But it is a little surprising 
somehow to find in a volume of this name the recent work of men 
like J. C. Squire, Siegfried Sassoon, Edward Shanks, and Harold 
Monro. Brooke and Flecker are both well represented, and there 
are many other names only less well known than these. Many 
of the poems have appeared recently in current periodicals, and there 
is much with which the reader is likely to be familiar. Nevertheless, the 
anthology has a freshness of its own and a consistent strength which 
is positively comforting. No one could possibly regret having added 
it to his shelves. 


John Martineau: The Pupil of Kingsley. By his Daughter, VioLeT 
MartTINneAu. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

It is remarkable that so earnest and energetic a man as Charles Kingsley 
should have made so slight a mark on the Christian world. The 
explanation is that as a thinker Kingsley was not inspiring ; though 
temperamentally and personally he was so in a high degree. John 
Martineau was his friend and ardent disciple. ‘Twenty years his junior, 
Martineau became Kingsley’s pupil at the age of fifteen, and remained 
on intimate terms with him until the latter’s death. Yet that fact 
alone would not suffice to make these memoirs of general interest. 
That they are interesting is due to the gift for letter writing of which 
Martineau was the fortunate possessor. Kingsley’s letters to his 
pupil are less happy examples of that gentle art. 


Reconstructing India. By Str M. Visvesvaraya, K.C.1.E., M.Inst.C.E. 
P. S. King and Son. 7s. 6d. 

It is a settled belief of many worthy people in this country that 
the Hindoos “cannot govern,” just as they think that ‘“ Labour 
cannot govern.” Here we have a book by a Hindoo who has governed ; 
who has carried out great engineering feats in Bombay; who has 
directed great constructional works in Hyderabad; and who has 
been Prime Minister of Mysore. He now devotes himself to a sort 
of voluntary and unofficial “‘ Ministry of Reconstruction ” for India ; 
and describes with much practical detail what he thinks can be done 
in the way of economic and social reorganisation by a self-governing 
India. He contemplates a vast development of elementary as well 
as higher education. What is more disputable is the programme 
that he outlines of very elaborate aid to industry, alike from the 
Government, from a Protective Tariff and from a great extension 
of bank credit—just what many a retired Indian civilian proposes 
as the remedy for unemployment in Great Britain! To a British 
reader his proposals are more significant of Indian aspirations than 
they are convincing. But it is all to the good that experienced Indian 
administrators should write such books. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





JOINT PARLIAMENTARY ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
7 #URTHER LECTURES will be given in aid of the work of 
the Council, by the kindness of General Sir Neville Lyttelton, P.C., 
at The Governor’s House, Royal Hospital, Chelsea, at 5.30. 
March 8th.—By Sir HENRY NewsBot: “ The Poems of Walter 
De la Mare.” 
March 15th.—By Mr. WALTER DE LA MARE: “Islands and 
Robinson Crusoe.” 
Tickets 10s. 6d. each, to be obtained from Mr. C. F. Torrey, 
7 Hobart Place, S.W. 1, or at the door. 


H° JSEHULD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lanz-Ciayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), 

Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Degree of the University. 
length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (a) in Applied Science for those 
holding D tic Arts Dipl and (6) in H hold M Fees, 30 guineas 
per annum. Resid if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 
particulars on application to the Secretary. 

















GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men and Women STUDENTS 

frecogaieed by ths Board of Education). 

REPARATION, HEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 

Apply tor particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 

w.c. 1. 





pane SPEAKING (systematized course insuring proficiency), 
also STAGE and CINEMA Training.—-Marion McCarrny, 16 Hallam Street, 
Portland Place. W. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers, Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. 

M.A.—For iaformaiion concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


FAs? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepictne, and Encineerine for Men 

and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 
post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ArtHur Lovett, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

















ADY desires to recommend beautiful private home in Derbyshire 
for one or two neurasthenic or convalescent cases. Personal care. Highest 
medical recommendation.—Apply Miss DouGaL.t, Cumnor, Oxford. 


A SHOP, or ROOMS above a shop, wanted by a NEw STATESMAN 
reader who is an ophthalmic optician, fully qualified by recent examinations. 
London or Suburbs or Provinces.— Box 638, New STaTEsMan Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
OMESTIC WORK WANTED IN LONDON by Student (30) in 
return for board-residence, from April 8th. Five hours per day, maximum.— 
Write Lirtan Martin, “ Westhill,” Melrose, Scotland. 


“ CTUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX,” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franx MUGGLESTONE, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct. or through any bookseller. 


HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 


ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired,—A, BLaxe, M,I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 


CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


ROOMS. with breakfast, for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 




















Gas stoves.—Miss 





XCELLENT BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, ro x 8, 
4/9 ream (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6. Send postcard for free 
samples of Bargains in Stationery.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 


TYPEWRITING. 


TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 


OPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, ix 8 
Central 1565 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed at home.—Mis: 
it Palmeion Aveen Green” uu ome. s Nancy McFarrane, 


EXPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 


» Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.— 
Hivprren, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. - —_ 








ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children. so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 
tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs. Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secrerary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An experimental 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs, 
Graver. Little children 3 to 9 sleep at the annexe, Keramea, under the care of Miss 
J, Manville. Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual 
music lessons, riding and persone! expenses 
Principals: The Misses Manvitve and Mrs. C. H. Nicnoiis 
ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuameres, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growta of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting. Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year, Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey. Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees. £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 


Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Atice J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 











HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopoxinson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr Trotter's Rhythmic method), EURHYTHMICS and MARGARET 

MORRIS DANCING taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French 
lady is in residence at the Principal's home. where a few boarders are taken. 


; seve HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Muss Ricuarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CuINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED, Datcroze EvuRHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PrinciraL, Miss Mi_prep STeece. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars. 
apply to the PrinciPac. 


= OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reduc- 
tions are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which will be 
sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


























A few copies of the INDEX to VOLUME XV. are still available, 
and will be supplied, gratis, to Postal Subscribers on appli- 
cation. To other readers, post free, One Shilling. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Volume XV. now 
ready, price 7s. and 32s. respectively 

















The Publisher, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 

All communications respecting Subscriptions should 


be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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THE CITY 


HILE the commercial and industrial position 
throughout the country shows little, if any, sign 
of improvement, there are indications of an 

increasing demand for high yielding debentures. During 
the week three large issues have been advertised : £2,880,000 
of Sudan Government 5} per cent. Bonds, guaranteed by 
the British Government, issued at £92 per £100 ; £2,000,000 
State of San Paulo 8 per cent. Sterling Bonds offered at 
£96 10s. per £100 ; and £3,000,000 Dunlop Rubber Company 
8 per cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock at £98 per £100. 
While appreciating the merits of investments of this descrip- 
tion it is necessary to pay close attention to the date and 
terms of repayment. The Sudan Government Bonds are 
repayable at £105 per £100 bond by thirty annual drawings, 
commencing in 1929, which makes them the highest yielding 
British Government security of a lengthy life. The San 
Paulo Bonds (we seem in this country to have adopted the 
Spanish “San” instead of the more correct Portuguese 
““S4o”; and while on this point of exactitude is it still 
right to speak of a sterling bond?). The San Paulo Bonds 
are very attractive, as they are specifically secured on the 
surtax on coffee grown in the State, a give a straight 
yield of £8 5s. 9d. per cent. They are repayable by a 
sinking fund, commencing in 1924, by which bonds will 
be purchased in the market and cancelled, whilst any bonds 
remaining outstanding at the end of 1950 will be paid off 
at £105 per cent. The Dunlop Rubber Debentures give a 
straight yield of £8 3s. 3d. per cent., but the redemption terms 
are more attractive than in the case of the San Paulo Bonds, 
because they have to be repaid at £105 per cent. by thirteen 
equal annual drawings, commencing in 1928. The security 
for these debentures is excellent. For those who prefer 
a long-dated, high yielding debenture, the San Paulo Bond 
is the most attractive ; while for those who wish, in addition 
to a high yield, to have relatively early repayment at a profit, 
the Dunlop Debentures are the better of the two. That 
three such high-quality issues should be offered to the public 
in one week is an indication of the scarcity of capital. 


a * 3 


The American investing public is certainly being educated 
gradually to a knowledge of European stocks. Prior to the 
war foreign stocks were almost unknown in the United 
States, which was more a borrowing than a lending country ; 
now, however, that the United States is a creditor country, 
and the only way in which Europe can meet its obligations to 
her is to pay in paper constituting claims over the future 
product of Labour this side of the Atlantic, New York 
bankers are steadily taking and placing among private 
investors European investments. To begin with, these are 
usually Government or City bonds enjoying a Government 
guarantee. Generally, the borrower has to guarantee 
repayment in American dollars, but an exception to this 
rule is the offer now being made of frs. 50,000,000, 6 per cent. 
bonds of the Paris-Orleans Railway. These bonds are in 
the denomination of 1,000 franes, and are repayable at par 
by annual drawings terminating in 1956. The French 
Government guarantees both interest and sinking fund, as 
well as a dividend of 11.20 per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
which may well make the mouths of British railway direc- 
tors water, until they realise that, out of its income, the 
company has to form a sinking fund to repay the whole of 
the share capital within the term of the concession, at the 
end of which the whole undertaking (except rolling stock 
and a few other assets) reverts to the State, free of charge. 
At the present time the bonds are being offered to the 
American public at $65.50 per bond of 1,000 frances; at 
which price they yield 7 per cent., but interest is paid in 
franes, and the holder has to carry the risk of any further 
depreciation in the franc. The circulars I have seen do not 
emphasise this point, but include tables showing how any 
future appreciation of the franc will increase the yield until, 
if it gets back to normal, the yield to the fortunate American 
holder would be 19.30 per cent. A sense of moderation, 
no doubt, caused the compiler of the circular to stop at this 
point ; he might have added that, if the franc were to go to 
a premium, i.e., if the dollar were to stand at a discount 
compared with the franc, the yield would be even greater. 
On the other hand—but husate ! 











At the general meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, the chairman, Dr. Charles Carpenter, had a 
number of interesting things to say. He referred with 
pride to the fact that, for thirty years, the employees had 
had a share in the profits, and that it was now twenty-two 
years since they were given a voice in the management in 
the shape of workmen directors. Some of Dr. Carpenter's 
statements, however, are less likely to meet with universal 
approval than the foregoing, although to some extent they 
reflect the opinion of some of our rulers. In connection 
with the decontrol of coal, Dr. Carpenter said : 

We regard with satisfaction the coming decontrol of the mining 
industry. Our coal supply has never been of worse quality than 
during the period its production and distribution has been under 
Government control, and furnishes one more example of the 
invariable result with which most people have become acquainted 
during the last few years—namely, that the more completely 
an industry is in Government hands the less efficient does it become. 
(Hear, hear.) In such matters the country’s interests become 
nobody’s interests, with results of a kind to which the report refers, 
while the public suffers and pays. With the coal supplies again 
in private hands, we shall be able to exercise some influence for the 
improvement of its quality. In one important ct, however, 
it is to be hoped an invaluable lesson has been taught us by the 
war. Before 1914 much of our best coking coal went abroad that 
should have been retained in this country for conversion into by- 
products. We can carry out this conversion every bit as well as 
the Germans, who would then have to purchase from us such 
products as they required and we could spare, while we should retain 
the profit on working, the advantage of more employment and 
increased production of liquid fuel and tar products. (Hear, hear.) 


It is rather interesting to note that, in stating that when 
an industry gets into Government hands it becomes less 
efficient, Dr. Carpenter points out that, before 1914, private 
industry in the coal trade was so inefficient that it allowed 
much of our best coal to go abroad, to be made there into 
by-products which, if our colliery owners knew their 
business, would have: been done in this country. Charac- 
teristically, the Chairman of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company in one breath denounces the Government for 
interfering too much, and in another for interfering too 
little. For example : 

The Germans learned their shipbuilding largely from us, and we 
can learn dye-making from them, given time and encouragement 
such as they had. It must be a blow to the public who experienced 
the powers of “‘ Dora ” in many trivial affairs of the nation to think 
that she was powerless to exclude the admission during November 
last of £1,881,275 worth of German dyes, an increase of £1,528,532 
over the previous month. It is true the Act passed in the closing 
hours of last session will do something to obviate that in future, 
but it is unfortunate that the country was allowed to be flooded 
throughout its length and breadth with these chemicals before the 


mischief was stopped. (Hear, hear.) 


It would be interesting to hear the views of dye owners as 
to the “ mischief” of their being permitted to import good 
dyes. 
a a as 

We expect original ideas from America, and as the poor 
state of business has been as marked over there as here, 
although it shows signs of a more rapid recovery, the press 
has occupied itself by making suggestions as to how an 
improvement could be brought about. ‘The price of cotton 
is, of course, of considerable importance to the United 
States, and it is not surprising, therefore, that the American 
business community should take an interest in the Egyptian 
cotton crop; so great is their solicitude for the Egyptian 
cotton grower that they are suggesting that the Egyptian 
Government should purchase the whole of the present 
crop, at a fair price, from all wishing to sell, against payment 
in guaranteed bonds, repayable with profits on realisation 
of the crop. Strange how business men are always in- 
voking the aid of the “ paralysing hand of Government 
control” when times and prices are against them. 


* * * 


Another ingenious suggestion hailing from the States 
is that a law should be passed increasing the length of 
women’s skirts by eighteen inches. It is pointed out that 
this would immediately stimulate purchases on the part 
of every feminine consumer, that the demand for wool, 
cotton and silk would be enormously increased, and that 
unemployment in the textile trade would disappear; but 
some acute observer has pointed out that this would cause 
fewer coldsduring the winter, which would injure the 
drug trade. A. Emit Davies. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Chief Office: Horporn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 1. 
SUMMARY OF THE REPORT presented at the 


Seventy-second Annual Meeting, held on March 
3rd, 1921. 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 142,163, assuring the sum of £23,528,225, and producing 
a new annual premium income of £1,667,281. The premiums received 
were £8,800,749, being an increase of £1,178,202 over the year 1919. 


The claims of the year amounted to £5,278,541, of which £15,457 
was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths was 10,218. 
‘The number of endowment assurances matured was 34,656, the annual 
premium income of which was £183,163. 


The number of policies, including annuities in force at the end 
of the year was 1,123,588. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £12,991,608, being an increase of £1,835,734. 


The claims of the year amounted to £3,396,291, of which £20,739 
‘was in respect of 1,423 War Claims. The total number of claims and 
surrenders was 401,314 on 505,829 policies, of which 35,986 were 
matured endowment assurances. 


The number of free policies granted during the year to those policy- 
holders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to discontinue 
their payments was 88,879, the number in force being 2,079,270, 
The number of free policies which became claims was 46,004. 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of 
the year was 23,918,536: their average duration exceeds fourteen and 


@ quarter years. 


Although the Armistice was signed so long ago as November, 1918, 
the Company still has to pay Claims arising out of the War; during 
the year the number of such claims in the two branches was 1,568 
for an amount of £36,196. The total paid on this account since the 
outbreak of War exceeds £5,300,000, in respect of over 249,000 claims. 


GENERAL BRANCH.—The accounts now presented relate to the 
fst complete year of operations in this Branch in respect of Fire, 
Personal Accident, Employers’ Liability and Miscellaneous Insurances. 
The premiums received, after deducting reinsurances, amounted to 
£222,665. Sinking Fund policies are in force insuring a capital sum 
of £724,496, producing an annual premium income of £16,735. 


It was decided at a Special Meeting of Shareholders in October, 1920, 
to undertake Marine Insurance. The sanction of the Court was duly 
obtained in November and an agreement has been entered into with 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, under which the Cor- 
poration agree to act as Managers and Attorneys of the Company in 
Tespeet of Marine business. 


The assets of the Company, in all branches, as shown in the balance 
sheet, are £124,458,151, which after allowing for the fact that during 
the year the Company repaid its Bankers the loan of £3,500,000, 
represents an actual increase for the year of £10,213,815 over 1919. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,791,199, including 
the sum of £152,008 brought forward from last year. Qut of this 
surplus the Directors have added £800,000 to the Investments Reserve 





Fund, which, after writing down book values by £100,000, stands 
as at 3lst December, 1920, at £2,500,000, and £163,226 has been 
carried forward. 


A bonus of £1 per cent. on the original sums assured will be allocated 
to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which were in force 
on the 3lst December, 1920. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £1,132,538, including 
the sum of £72,394 brought forward from last year, and £100,000 
transferred from the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve. Out 
of this surplus the Directors have added £645,467 to the Investments 
Reserve Fund, which, after deducting £45,467 representing realised 
loss on investments, and writing down book values by £100,000, 
stands as at 3lst December, 1920, at £1,600,000; £100,000 has been 
carried to the Common Contingency Fund, and £68,988 has been 
carried forward. 


Although the provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act 
are still operative it is not considered necessary to retain any special 
reserve in addition to the reserve held against policies kept in force 
under the Act. 


The total surplus of the two branches is £2,923,737. Of this amount 
£800,000 has been added to the Investments Reserve Fund of the 
Ordinary Branch, £645,467 has been added to the Investments Reserve 
Fund of the Industrial Branch, and £100,000 to the Common Con- 
tingency Fund; £746,056 will be allocated to participating policies 
in the Ordinary Branch and £400,000 to the holders of fully-paid 
shares in accordance with the Articles of Association of the Company, 
leaving £282,214 to be carried forward, namely £163,226 in the Ordinary 
Branch and £68,988 in the Industrial Branch. 


In the General Branch there has been a very satisfactory increase 
in the number of policies issued and the premiums received. In view 
of the fact that the larger proportion of the business has been written 
in the second half of the year it has been considered advisable to 
retain 474 per cent, of the premiums paid for unexpired risks, and to 
carry forward the balance as additional reserve. 


Although the direct strain of the War in death claims has almost 
disappeared, the profit-earning power of the Company is still adversely 
affected by the heavy rate of Income Tax, and the greatly increased 
charges for expenses, whilst in addition profits earned have to meet 
the unprecendented fall in the value of securities. These are all 
direct effects of the War which can only be removed by the re-estab- 
lishment of normal conditions. It has been found necessary to carry 
the large sum of £1,445,467 to the Investments Reserve Funds, and 
£100,000 to the Common Contingency Fund. Of the amount carried 
to Investments Reserve Funds, £45,467 has been taken to meet realised 
losses on investments, the sum of £200,000 has been applied to writing 
down the values of securities, and the combined Investments Reserve 
Funds now amount to £4,100,000, whilst the Common Contingency 
Fund stands at £200,000. 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year paid 
to their members benefits amounting to approximately £2,092,500, 
making a total of over £12,316,500, paid since National Insurance 
was introduced. The number of persons admitted to membership 
of the Societies during the year was 318,708, of whom 137,974 were 
men and 180,729 women. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 


A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 
EDGAR HORNE, ) 
G. P. HARBEN, } 


JOSEPH BURN, 
General Manager and Actuary. 


Directors. 


G. E. MAY, 
Secretary. 
The ful] Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained wpon application 
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Messrs. Methuen’s Announcements, Spring 1921 





GENERAL LITERATURE 

ROVING EAST AND WEST: Notes gathered in 
India, Japan, and America. By FE. V. Lucas. 
5s. net. 

THE LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. By E. V. Lwcas. 
New Edition. Two Vols. 21s. net. 

MORE ESSAYS ON BOOKS. By A. C.utron-Brock. 
6s. net. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE. Chosen by 
A. M. With Introduction by Roserr Lynp. 
6s. net. 

PIPES AND TABORS: A Book of Light Verse. By 


' Patrick R. CHALMERS. 5s. net. 


ART AND mUSIC 


CROME. By C. H. Corus Baker. With Intro- 
duction by C. J. Hotes, and 52 Illustrations. 
£5 5s. net. 

LOOKING AT PICTURES. By S. C. Karnes Sirus. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 
BRITISH HERALDRY. By 

Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 

THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC. By Arruur W. 
Po.utt, D.Mus. With Introduction by Ernest 
T. Campacnac, M.A. 6s. net. 

RECITATIONS AND MONOLOGUES. [Edited by 
Autce Hastuck. With an Introduction by Sir 
Frank R. Benson. 6s. net. 

RECITATIONS FROM DICKENS. Edited by Atice 
Hasiuck. 4s. net. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL 
ATOMIC THEORIES. By F. H. Lorine. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
WHAT IS SCIENCE ? 
F.Inst.P. 5s. net. 
BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY: The Application of 
Chemistry to Biological Problems. By H. E. 
Roar, M.D., D.Se. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
HYGIENE FOR HEALTH VISITORS, SCHOOL 
NURSES, AND SOCIAL WORKERS. By C. W. 
Hutt, M.A., M.D. New and Revised ition, 
with Illustrations. 14s. net. 
THE BREEDING AND FEEDING OF FARM STOCK. 
By James Witson, M.A. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
[ Handbooks of Agriculture. 
CROPS AND TILLAGE. By J. C. Newsuam, F.LS. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. [Handbooks of Agriculture. 
PRACTICAL DAIRYING. By Dora G. Saker. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. [Handbooks of Agriculture. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. By T. F. Watt, 
D.Se., A.M.I.E.E. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Cyrit DAVENPORT. 


By Norman CaMPBELL, Sc.D., 





THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, 
ECONOMICS, POLITICS, ETC. 


THE SPIRIT OF JESUS AND THE CHURCHES. 
By Josuua Ho.pen, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 


MORAL THEORY: An Introduction to Ethics. By 
G. C, Freip, M.A., B.Se. 6s. net. 


COMMON SENSE ETHICS. By C. E. M. Joan, B.A. 


6s. net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EVERYDAY LIFE. By 
James Drever, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 6s. net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INDUSTRY. By James 
Drever, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil. 6s. net. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY: The Beginnings of the Family 
and the Reckoning of Descent. By Epwin 
SripnEY Hartianp, LL.D., F.S.A._ 6s. net. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. By R. M. 
MaclIver, M.A., D.Phil. 6s. net. 


THE FALL OF FEUDALISM IN FRANCE. By 


SypNEY HERBERT. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH CAPITAL MARKET. 
LavinctTon, M.A. 18s. net. 


VERNMENT AND PEOPLE. By Conrap Git, 
M.A., and C, W. VaLentine, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 


LABOUR ORGANISATION. By Gerorce O’Brien, 
Litt.D. 5s. net. 


TRADE UNIONISM. By Henry H. SiEsseEr. 
Edition, Revised. 6s. net. 


MODERN IRISH TRADE AND INDUSTRY. By 
E. J. Rrorpan. With Introduction by GrorcE 
O’Brien, Litt.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


A FISCAL AND FINANCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
1815-1918. By J. F. Rees, M.A. 6s. net. 


By F. 


Second 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
THIS WORLD OF OURS. By J. H. Curte, 


net. 


TWENTY YEARS OF LAWN TENNIS : Some Personal 
Memories. By A. Watuis Myers. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW LAWN TENNIS BOOK. By S. Powe tt 
BiackmMoreE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


INSPIRED GOLF. By R. B. TowNnsHEnp. 


net, 


7s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS 


Epcar_ RIcer- 


THUVIA, MAID OF MARS. By 


Burroucus. 6s. net. 


THE GREAT PEARL SECRET. By C. N. and A. M. 
WILLIAMSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


BANNERTON’S AGENCY. By W. 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE WALL. By Jonn Covurnos. 


Petr Ru«pce. 


8s." 6d. net. 





RELEASE. By Rosamonp Napier. 7s. net. 
MY THREE HUSBANDS. 
SAWTOOTH RANCH. By B. M. Bower. 
SHADOW MOUNTAIN. By Dane Coo.incr. 6s. net. 


THE LITTLE SHOP IN FORE STREET. By Francis 


Morton Howarp. 6s. net. 


7s. net. 
7s. net. 
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